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—~ What would you do if 700 acres would 


Vian Se not carry 20 cows? Here's how the 
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lack E. Megason & Charles G. Rogers, Soil Conservation Service 


RANCH with plenty of land 

but no grass, acres in fields 
but no hay, too much brush with 
no leaves, some pear but little 
money to burn it, lots of cows 
but few calves—conditions like 
these have spelled financial dis- 
aster for many ranchers but they 
did not break Humberto Garza 
of Hebbronville, Texas. 


The Garza Ranch, 22 miles 
west of Hebbronville, reached its 
low point in 1952 when 20 cows 
on one 700-acre pasture were too 
many. Five of them died. Seven 
or eight of the others dropped 
calves but could not take care 
of them, so the calves were sold 
at the age of three months to 
save the cows. 

Another 5,000-acre pasture was 


Garza Ranch worked out 
problem... 


its grass 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


stocked with 75 cows. Pear had 
to be burned every day for these 
cows because there was no grass. 
On top of this, the Garza Ranch 
bought over $3,000 worth of hay. 
Again, only about half of the 
cows dropped calves. These were 
weaned at about 350 pounds for 
an average of two and one-half 
pounds of beef per acre. There 
isn’t much profit in production 
that low. 

In 1952, the Garza Ranch was 
still an estate under joint man- 
agement of the heirs. The broth- 
ers and sisters who owned it de- 
cided that the system was not 
paying off. That started settle- 
ment of the estate and also started 
some changes in management for 
Humberto. He leased his sisters’ 


Reprinted by permission from The Cattleman, Fort Worth, Texas 
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land and started conservation 
range management on about 17,- 
000 acres. 


SCS Helps Prepare Range Plan 


Garza wanted all the help he 
could get to make the ranch pay. 
Part of this help was a range 
plan which he developed in co- 
operation with the Monte Mucho 
Soil Conservation District. 
Charles Rogers, Work Unit Con- 
servationist for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service at Hebbronville, 
helped prepare the plan. It in- 
cluded controlling brush, using 
grasses for sustained production, 
deferring, and other pasture im- 
provement work. Humberto 
made plans to improve the cattle 
on his range along with the 
pastures. 

The main problem to be solved 
was how to rest or improve a 
pasture when more grass was 
needed than was being grown. 
Was it possible to do much rest- 
ing of pasture and other improve- 
ment during a drouth? The 
answers came by seeding an old 
field to Buffel and Blue Panic 
grass. This was more than a suc- 
cess and for the first time in years 
the native grasses were given a 
chance to rest and make seed. 
More fields were cleared and 
planted to grass so that each na- 
tive pasture had a small field of 
Blue Panic and Buffelgrass join- 
ing it. The new fields were 
cleared at a cost of $20 an acre. 
Grasses seeded were mostly home 
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grown and therefore, the seeding 
was inexpensive. 

Garza found that the best man- 
agement of these pastures was to 
wait after rain until the Buffel 
and Blue Panic had started to 
produce seed, which allowed 
them to make their maximum 
growth before being grazed. This 
method let the native grasses have 
rest at the time they needed it 
most, for they matured more 
slowly than the introduced grass. 

The native grasses can gener- 
ally be rested from six weeks to 
a couple of months at a time. 
Some of the pastures may be 
rested longer which Humberto 
does before and after brush con- 
trol work. 

The 700-acre pasture, which 
would not carry 20 cows in 1952, 
was vacated eight months in 1953 
and eight more in 1954. Nearly 
600 acres of the brush were either 
treedozed or chained two ways. 
Part of the brush on other pas- 
tures has been chained or tree- 
dozed also. 


Good Management Pays Off 


Has good management and a 
sound range conservation plan 
paid off for Humberto? Yes, in 
several ways. 

His 5,000-acre pasture pro- 
duced more than four times as 
much beef per acre in 1955 as 
it did in 1952. The 40 calves 
sold in 1952 averaged 350 pounds 
and weighed a total of 14,000 
pounds. At 20c per pound, this 
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figured only 56c per acre income. 
The 1955 crop of 130 calves av- 
eraged 475 pounds at six months 
of age and totalled over 60,000 
pounds of beef. Figured at 15c 
per pound, these calves brought 
in $1.80 per acre for an increase 
of $1.24 per acre over 1952. 

On this pasture, the per cent 
calf crop has jumped from 50 
per cent in 1952 to 89 per cent 
in 1955. The same is true for 
the other pastures. 

The deferment before and after 
brush control work is helping to 
get more and better calves. The 
700-acre pasture is now stocked 
with 45 heifers and a bull and 
still there is plenty of grass. First 
calves from these heifers aver- 
aged 478 pounds at six to seven 
months of age. 

Humberto says there was no 
$3,000 feed bill for him last win- 
ter either, for he had enough 
grass to carry him through the 
winter with plenty to leave for 
soil protection and cover. The 
cover is helping make efficient 
use of rain now. A two-inch rain 
cut gullies and filled up tanks 
with silt in 1952. A_ two-inch 
rain now produces grass and pro- 
vides clear water in the tanks. 


Rootplows Brush with 
Crawler Tractor 


Pasture improvement is con- 
tinuing now in the form of root- 
plowing the brush with a large 
tractor followed by the seeding 
of Buffel and Blue Panic grasses. 
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Rootplowing is a new method of 
brush control which is benefit- 
ting ranchers so much that most 
of them see it now as a must for 
rapid range improvement. 


Humberto has plowed and 
seeded over 200 acres of low pro- 
ducing brushy pasture this year 
and he intends to increase this 
amount each year until all his 
ranch has been improved this 
way. 


While the pastures are being 
improved, so are the cattle on the 
Garza Ranch. Purebred bulls 
have replaced the common bulls 
used before. A small herd of 
purebred cows is providing re- 
placement heifers as the old com- 
mon cows are sold. This is just 
another part of a sound range 
management program, for Hum- 
berto feels that range and cattle 
improvement should go together. 


Humberto’s conservation ex- 
perience is respected by other | 
ranchers for his range and cattle” 
improvement have been during a 
drouth and without the benefit of 
oil wells or other outside income. 
The ranch has paid for the im- 
proving with some left over. 


A ranch with plenty of land 
and plenty of grass; fields of grass 
all producing hay and grazing; 
still too much brush but less each 
year; some pear but no need to 
burn; lots of cows with big fat 
calves—this is the goal of Hum- 
berto Garza, conservation rancher. 








NE THING is sure on the 


Bill and Erland Rothen- 
berger farm near Frankfort, In- 
diana. You'll never find them 
raising hogs today the way they 
did the year before. They firmly 
believe that improvements are 
made in swine production just as 
in any other business. 


Their goal is to produce an 
optimum amount of pork in a 
family-type operation. They are 
specializing in the farm enter- 
prise they know the most about 


hogs. 


Typical of their acceptance of 
the latest know-how in raising 
hogs is their new pole-type far- 
rowing and finishing barn. It is 
the first of several buildings which 
will eventually enable them to 
move from a pasture-type hog 
operation to dry lot. In 1956, 
the Rothenberger Brothers were 
raising 1,282 head of hogs, com- 
pared to 631 in 1950. 


Here, in the estimation of the 
Rothenbergers, are the most sig- 
nificant developments in swine 


Raising Hogs with Today's Know-How 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowo 





Producing a better meat hog at 
a low cost is the No. | aim of 
these two brothers .. . 


Condensed from 
Successful Farming 


Vernon Schneider 


production during the past few 
years: 


@ From a few sows, farrowed 
twice a year, to a more specialized 
operation of larger herds. 


@ Specialized feeds designed 
specifically for each period of 
the pig’s life. 


@ A larger capital outlay yet 
more intensive use of buildings 
and equipment. 


® More disease problems with 
increased hog population but 
with antibiotics, serums, and 
drugs to combat those diseases. 


@ From a haphazard method 
of selecting breeding sires to the 
use of tested and certified boars, 
making possible the economical 
production of meat-type hogs. 
They use a crossbreeding pro- 
gram, using registered sires of 
known quality. 

Looking to the future, the 
Rothenbergers feel that the vast 
amount of research and testing 
will enable them to produce pork 
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even more efficiently. 

Starting September 1, boars 
are turned with the sows and 
gilts; however, half the boars are 
turned in one day and then re- 
placed the next day with the 
rested boars. Breeding is stopped 
after 4 weeks and all unbred sows 
sold. During this period the sows 
are flushed by self-feeding the 
gilts 1 pound and sows 34 pound 
of supplement per day. 





Oregon has some strange 
rocks. It has pumice, a rock 
that floats. And it has gil- 
sonite, a rock that melts un- 
der a warm sun. 





During the winter the sows and 
gilts are housed in portable shel- 
ters located some distance from 
the feeding area. They are fed 
once daily, the amount varying 
according to their condition but 
usually amounting to 6 pounds 
per day. 

Farrowing System 

Four or 5 days before farrow- 
ing, the sows are placed in a lot 
adjacent to the farrowing houses, 
allowed to eat a very bulky ra- 
tion, and each sow becomes fa- 
miliar with the individual house 
in which she will farrow. After 
farrowing she is permitted to 
eat from a self-feeder twice each 
day, drink, and exercise some. 
The remainder of the time she is 
shut in the house with her pigs. 
After 7 to 10 days, depending 
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on the need for the farrowing 
house by other sows, she and her 
pigs. are moved into the new 
house with 2 other sows and their 
pigs. Eventually 6 litters are 
placed in each bay. Creep feed- 
ing is begun after the second 
week. 

After weaning, the sows are 
culled with the second-litter sows 
going to market. With weaning 
at 6 weeks the sows are permitted 
to pass through the first heat 
period and bred during the sec- 
ong period. This places them in 
better breeding condition. Breed- 
ing for fall litters starts March 
10 with farrowing during July 
and first part of August. 


Pasture Used 


During summer the sows run 
on alfalfa and Ladino pasture, re- 
ceiving Y2 pound supplement per 
day and a very limited feeding 
of grain, usually only 3 pounds 
per day. 

The pigs are held in the barn 
until 8 weeks or until the rye is 
ready. Then the older pigs are 
sorted according to size and 
placed on 2-acre rye lots in 
bunches of 100. By the time the 
rotation pasture is ready (about 
May 1) the younger pigs are 
moved out to rotation pasture 
and the older pigs back into the 
barn to be finished. As these old- 
er pigs are marketed, pigs are 
moved from pasture back into 
the barn to be finished. 

In the fall, sows farrow in pens 
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in the cattle barn and then are 
moved into the hog barn with 
4 litters per bay. 
Tailored Rations 

During the summer, gilts are 
fed a mixture of 700 pounds corn, 
1,000 pounds oats, and 300 
pounds supplement. The sows re- 
ceive a mixture during the sum- 
mer of 850 pounds oats and 150 
pounds supplement. Both sows 
and gilts are fed the same ra- 
tion during the winter consisting 





The present number of 
dairy cows on U. S. farms 
is at the lowest point in 20 
years, but milk production is 
at an all time high. 





of 1,000 pounds corn, 600 pounds 
oats, 200 pounds alfalfa, and 200 
pounds supplement. 

For a farrowing ration, the 
sows are fed a mixture of 500 
pounds of corn, 500 pounds of 
oats, 500 pounds of bran, 300 
pounds alfalfa, and 200 pounds 
supplement. This ration is self- 
fed in the spring and hand-fed in 
the fall. 
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For a nursing ration, the sows 
are fed a mixture of 900 pounds 
corn, 600 pounds oats, 200 pounds 
alfalfa, 200 pounds bran, and 
100 pounds supplement. This 
gives the Rothenbergers a feed 
with 11.75 per cent protein. 

Up to 25 pounds, the pigs are 
fed an 18-per cent commercial 
creep feed; up to 50 pounds a 16- 
per cent commercial creep feed; 
to 75 pounds a 15-per cent com- 
mercial creep feed. (If farm 
grains are much cheaper, a 15 
per cent feed is mixed on the 
farm using a highly fortified 40- 
per cent supplement.) From 75 
pounds to marketing, the protein 
level is gradually reduced to a 
level where the supplement con- 
tent is only 5 per cent at 200 
pounds. The protein level is ad- 
justed downward each time feed 
is placed in the feeders. All feeds 
are ground and mixed. 

To the Rothenbergers, raising 
hogs is a competitive business. 
Like any other business, the only 
way to compete is to produce a 
better product at a lower price. 
The Rothenbergers are doing 
both. 





More Improved Fertilizers 


Fertilizers are a lot better than they used to be. Higher analysis 
fertilizers containing more nutrients and less bulky inert matter, and 
soluble or liquid fertilizers — all now on the market — have reduced 
weight and bulk and made both storage and application of fertilizer 


materials cheaper and easier. 











Mastitis is Not Contagious 





ASTITIS was not a serious 
disease on our farm when 
I was a boy. 


As I look back I think it was 
because we did not have very 
good cows. We did not feed them 
very well. We milked by hand, 
and they were stabled in tie stalls, 
and injuries were rare. I believe, 
if we took care of our cows as 
we did 40 years ago, mastitis 
would not be a very serious prob- 
lem today. But taking care of 
cows that way would not make us 
a very good living. 


I cannot remember that any ! 
cow in our herd lost a quarter.’ 
When some swelling occurred in 
the cow’s udder it was quickly> 
detected, because we were hand- 
milking and we took care of it 
promptly by reducing the feed, 
bathing the udder with hot wa- 
ter and milking every two or three 
hours until all signs of inflam- 
mation had left. I believe if we 
followed that same routine now 
we could save most lost quarters; 
but it would not be very simple 


Recent research has shown that all cows are 
infected with mastitis-causing bacteria. 
important thing for the dairyman is to keep 
their resistance high. . . 


The 


. Condensed .from.Pennsylvania.Farmer .. . 


J. C. Nageotte 


or easy to do that now because 
we are too busy and too mechani- 
cally inclined to give the cows 
the careful personal attention 
that a sick cow needs. 


More Mastitis 


In the last 30 years there has 
been rapid increase in the losses 
due to mastitis and those losses 
are still increasing despite the 
fact that we have “wonder 
drugs” and the most modern 
sanitary conditions that can be 


devised. 


Some workers and _ scientists 
believe that the increase is due 
to the invasion of a certain harm- 
ful germ which they call “strep- 
tococcus agalactia.” For a per- 
iod of about 10 or 15 years it was 
generally believed that outbreaks 
of mastitis were due to the ent- 
rance of this germ into the udder 
and that we could prevent the 
spread of the germ by sanitary 
measures. These measures in- 
clude keeping the hands and milk- 
ing machine teat cups sterile so 
as not to spread the germ from 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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cow to cow, by washing the ud- 
der with disinfectant that is 
supposed to kill all organisms on 
the outside. And when the germ 
was in the udder, to put into the 
udder antibiotics that would de- 
stroy the organisms and prevent 
their attacking the tissues. 


Some people still believe these 
measures will control mastitis in 
whole or in part, but we have 
traveled all over the country and 
talked with scientists in a large 
percentage of the states and we 
think that probably 90 per cent 
will admit that these measures 
will not control mastitis. 


Dairymen have spent millions 
of dollars buying medicines to 
put in cow’s udders, and we often 
find that the most severe out- 
breaks are where these medicines 
have been more frequently used. 
I remember one veterinarian tell- 
ing me that in a herd under his 
care where they had a very poor 
herdsman his veterinary bill for 
treating mastitis in one month 
was over $300 and that at the end 
of the month there was more 
mastitis than at the beginning 
of the month. 

For a number of years I taught 
—as did nearly everybody else- 
that the so-called sanitary meas- 
ures would prevent the spread of 
mastitis. I was embarrassed many 
times to find that those following 
my teaching were not controlling 
mastitis, as I had led them to 
believe it would. Many other 
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men like me had the same result. 
We asked for further and more 
careful scientific study of the 
nature of mastitis to see if we 
could not get a better control. 
Such a study was started at Penn 
State in 1940. 


Quarter samples from each 
cow in the university herd were 
studied by the _bacteriologists 
each month. Tests were made to 
identify the bacteria found in the 
milk from the cow’s_ udders. 
When any of the cows had out- 
breaks of mastitis, the active or- 
ganism invading the tissues was 
identified. We found that strep- 
tococcus agalactia was not the 
usual bacteria associated with 
mastitis. In fact it was less than 
five per cent of the strains of 
bacteria associated with the 
trouble. While streptococcus 
uberus was associated with 40 
per cent of the active cases of 
mastitis, there were several othe 
organisms that were more com- 
monly involved than was the 
streptococcus agalactia. 

Several Bacteria Cause Mastitis 

It was soon noticed that not 
one particular kind of bacteria 
was involved, but one or more 
well-known strains of bacteria 
would be involved in the active 
mastitis. Nearly all these strains 
are found everywhere in dairy 
barns, and the sanitary measures 
we had taken to control the 
spread of mastitis-causing germs 
were of little benefit because 
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some of these bacteria were every- 
where about the barn. 

In fact we noticed that within 
a period of four months we could 
always find some of these strains 
of bacteria in any cow’s udder, 
even though she were having no 
trouble with mastitis. Our bac- 
teriologist, Dr. James Reid, won- 
dered if he could not find some 
of these strains of bacteria at any 
time he wanted to if he ran a 
more careful test. When he ap- 





New Zealand's kiwi bird is 
flightless and tailless. But a 
four-pound kiwi can lay a 
one-pound egg. 





plied very unusual exhaustive 
tests he was able to find one or 
more of the organisms associated 
with mastitis in milk from any 
cow even though she was not nor 
had been having udder trouble. 

Another test that Dr. Reid 
made was to see if the practices 
recommended for control of and/ 
or destroying these bacteria on 
the cow’s udder, on the hands of 
the milker, on the teat cups of 
the milking machine and on the 
teats of the cow were effective. 
He was able to show that the 
use of chlorine and other chem- 
icals used for this purpose were 
not effective. Often they were 
made so strong the udders were 
severely damaged by using these 
chemicals. As a result of this 
study we do not recommend that 
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the cow’s udder be washed in 
anything but clean water; that 
the time spent in dipping teat 
cups in the chemical solution be 
saved in better use of the milk- 
ing machine. 

At this stage of the study we 
wondered if this condition was 
prevalent only in the university 
herd. To check this, we arranged 
with a number of dairymen who 
complained of having serious 
trouble with mastitis to send in 
samples of their milk monthly. 
These samples were taken from 
each quarter separately and the 
history of the herd health ac- 
companied each monthly sample 
that went to our laboratory. At 
one time we were getting samples 
from over 2,000 cows and they 
were coming from all parts of 
Pennsylvania. The study was 
continued for several years. The 
bacteriologist could then say that 
the condition we found in the 
university herd was about the 
same as in other herds scattered 
throughout the state. 


Bacteria in Udder 


There are a number of differ- 
ent kinds of bacteria that are 
associated with mastitis. Some of 
these bacteria can be found in 
any cow’s udder if we search 
diligently. The presence of these 
bacteria in the cow’s udder does 
not mean that she has or is going 
to have mastitis. These bacteria 
are so common that it is futile 
to try to prevent the spread from 
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one cow to another. Now we 
could see why our previous teach- 
ings were not giving satisfactory 
results. 

The next question is, if some 
of these bacteria are present in 
each cow’s udder, what causes 
them to become active and dam- 
age or destroy the milk-secreting 
tissues? The answer to this ques- 
tion was quite plain in many of 
the health reports that accom- 
panied the milk samples to the 
laboratory. It was obvious that 





The giant sequoias, earth's 
largest living trees, weigh 
sometimes 2,000 tons. That's 
about the size of a small 
steamship. 
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many cases of mastitis followed 
an injury to the cow’s udder. The 
most common of these injuries 
was a stepped on teat. 

When the health report did not 
show the cause for the mastitis 
we would make a trip to the farm 
to study conditions that would 
apply to the particular cow that 
was suffering from mastitis, and 
not to the other cows. In nearly 
all cases we were able to find 
that mismanagement in some way 
lowered the cow’s resistance to 
these bacteria that are always 
present. 

Until the mismanagement was 
corrected the cow would continue 
to have trouble with mastitis. 
The most common causes of mas- 
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titis were: injuries, incorrect use 
of the milking machine, exposure 
to drafts, and chilling, neglect 
of the cow in time of drying-up 
or at freshening, poor feeding 
practices, physiological defects in 
the cow itself such as pendulous 
udder, weak attachments of the 
udder, and so forth. It was obvi- 
ous also that certain cattle had 
by inheritance a high or low re- 
sistance to mastitis. 


It is of interest that during the 
study we wondered whether other 
mammals harbored in the mam- 
mary glands strains of bacteria 
associated with mastitis. We 
studied sheep, swine, goats and 
humans and found the same 
story there. In fact, bacteriologic- 
ally speaking, the human milk 
contained more of these strains 
of bacteria than did the other 
mammals in our study. We won- 
der if it is not nature’s plan to 
have these strains of bacteria in 
the mammary glands so that the 
mother will produce and give off 
in the milk the antibodies that 
will help the nursing young to 
withstand any invasion of these 
bacteria. 


Work recently reported from 
the University of Missouri seems 
to point to this because they have 
proven that antibodies given off 
in the milk are absorbed by any 
one consuming the milk, and used 
to destroy or retard the growth 
of these sometimes harmful bac- 
teria. 











How We Manage Feeder Cattle 





LMOST 


everything in the 
book has happened since 
1919 when I became manager 
of seven Champaign County, 
Illinois, farms owned by banker- 
farmer B. F. Harris II. They 
were large farms, as farms go 
here in the heart of the Cornbelt, 
averaging 320 acres each. 

Mr. Harris was strong for 
cattle, as had been his father and 
his grandfather on the same land. 
They believed in making them 
big and good. By 1926 that 
proved to be bad, but corn and 
labor had mostly been cheap and 
plentiful. When you start with 
1000-lb. two-year-olds and double 
their weight before you let them 
go, as B. F. Harris I did, you’d 
better have cheap corn. He had 
100 steers that weighed over a 
ton apiece in Chicago and 
brought 7c. They were so fat 
you could pour a gallon of water 
on their backs and none of it 
would run off. 


Cow & Calf — By Accident 
By 1923 it was an uphill deal 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, $ 
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Whether he buys his feeder cattle or 
raises them, this noted farm manager 
knows a few things about making beef. 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


J. M. Dowell, Grand View Farm 


to buy 300 head of 1000-lb. steers 
and add even half to their weight, 
so we switched to 750-lb. year- 
lings and added half to that. It 
is still the safest of all bets if you 
want a practically fool-proof 
cattle feeding deal and are not 
interested in the Cow-Calf way. 


But we fell into calves by acci- 
dent and liked it. 


Calves are fascinating, particu- 
larly when you come by them 
unexpectedly. Steers had been 
showing some losses at times and 
the cattle situation was bad, but 
we had equipment and men that 
needed to be used 12 months in 
the year. Cows were a drug on 
the market, and we had 100 acres 
of late bottom corn that wasn’t 
going to make it before frost. So 
in October we ordered the usual 
12 cars of cattle out of Kansas 
City (sometimes we bought in 
Omaha) but told our commis- 
sion firm to replace 3 cars with 
real thin young feeding cows out 
of the burnt-up Southwest. 


They probably thought we 
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were off our beam as no cows 
had ever been shipped to the 
Harris farms before. But there 
wasn’t much to lose since they 
cost less than $28 per head (not 
per cwt.). These 100 cows we 
got on feed as quickly as pos- 
sible and we opened the gate with 
more than 600 home-raised shotes 
to go after all the corn the cows 
knocked down, which was plenty. 


The idea was to salvage that 
corn and ship the cows on to 
Chicago before spring. This we 
did with about one-third of them 
and came out fine. In the mean- 
time the rest played a trick on us 
and calved beginning in Novem- 
ber. As soon as the cows calved 
we pulled them out into cornstalk 
fields and hay meadows and let 
them raise their calves. We 
bought a couple of Hereford bulls 
in June, and were in the Cow- 
Calf business. That move took 
a lot of risk out of our farming, 
particularly since we were raising 
several times as many pigs as 
calves and had a few hundred 
breeding ewes besides. 


Beginning with 1926, I as- 
sumed management of additional 
farms belonging to other land 
owners, and soon had more than 
two dozen units going. Each farm 
was operated on a 50-50 livestock 
lease plan, the basic rule being 
one cow, one sow and one ewe 
to every 10 acres. Diversification 
also was used in our crops, with 
corn the main product, most of 
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it fed, some wheat and soybeans 
for cash, with oats usually all fed. 
Here is a 6- or 7-way deal (de- 
pending on whether or not you 
include sheep) as nearly self suf- 
ficient as possible in our country. 
It entails a minimum of cash out- 
lay and a maximum of safety 
through variety or diversification. 


Cattle Conserve the Soil 


Not the least of the advantages 
is soil maintenance and conserva- 
tion. It placed a curb bit on land 
owner and tenant alike. Neither 
dare suggest plowing up the 20% 
to 25% of plow land always held 
over for meadow (hay or pasture 
or both), and the livestock dis- 
tributed fertilizer as they roamed 
the fields. We used plenty of 
limestone and rock phosphate 
and everybody prospered, many 
of the tenants now having their 
own farm. 

During all those years calves 
were ordinarily weaned on oats 
and alfalfa hay and fed out the 
next spring and summer on pas- 
ture, moving into market as baby 
beeves mostly during August and 
September when the demand is 
usually very good for 850- to 
1000-lb. fat yearlings. Also dur- 
ing most of the time, particularly 
good corn years, many of the 
farms picked up some good home- 
raised calves or shipped in a few 
to use up extra feed. 

About War II time with prices 
on the “up and up” you just 
couldn’t lose on any cattle svs- 
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tem. Many farmers sold cows 
for $28 per cwt. (not per cow) 
and bought calves for 35c, resell- 
ing for 40c. The sky was the 
limit. No use to fool around 
with a cow when you could 
handle twice or 3 times as many 
calves on the same land and make 
2 or 3, times as much money. 


The trend now is for quick 
turnover, particularly here in this 
rich corn country, and you don’t 
want cows unless you have some 
permanent pasture for a cow 
herd as we do on our Grand 
View Farm. The general idea is 
now more toward the purchase 
of cattle to feed. It is even so on 
our other farm “Long View” 
which is 240 acres, all plow land. 
Bang’s took out the cow herd 
there a couple of years ago. So 
we have been buying feeder 
calves, 45 head this past year but 
raised our own mostly on Grand 
View. Nearly all other farms buy 
at least some of their cattle to 
feed. 

October is traditionally our 
time to buy and it is nearly always 
calves. When you go from a 4lc 
feeder calf cost down to half that 
someone has to do some sharp 
figuring, since the finished prod- 
uct has to sell a year later on a 
lower market. The most severe 
loss we recall was 38c heifers 
(bought because steer calves were 
41c) which had to sell fat the 
next fall for 26c. At that same 
time we were offered 40c for 
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our Grand View Farm calves, 
but fed them out and sold on 
the lower market. 

Whether we raise or whether 
we buy calves, about the same 
method is followed: 


1. When to buy has been largely 
standardized on the basis that 
Western calves are most plenti- 
ful in the fall each year. There’s 
a wide selection available and 
the market is usually favorable. 
So we buy in October, preferably 
during the last half of the month. 

2. Where to buy is always a 
problem. Sand Hills, Neb., cattle 
usually average pretty good as do 
those from Colorado, Montana 
and Wyoming. They are hardy, 
but you don’t want to buy early 
if they come from the Northwest 
and particularly out of the moun- 
tains. The hot nights and Corn- 
belt humid heat keep them from 
doing any good until cool weath- 
er. Early purchases are more 
satisfactory with calves used to 
the heat from Texas and other 
Southern and Southwestern areas. 
The quality often isn’t as good 
due sometimes to plainer cows, 
even some dairy blood particular- 
ly on the St. Louis market. 


3. What to buy also can hurt 
you. We buy mostly calves but 
short yearling steers have done 
real well even with the higher cost 
per head to start. Last year heif- 
er calves cost 2c to 4c less than 
steer calves. Now the margin is 
much less, even though they were 
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penalized about that much on re- 
cent fat cattle markets. So we 
don’t want any heifers the way 
it is this year. They are also a 
problem when mixed with steers 
in any feedlot, always in heat, 
and if you turn in a bull too soon 
you get docked for waste. We 
very much prefer to buy steers. 
Also if any of those new gain 
expediters are mixed in the feed, 
heifers are apt to get some udder 
development and look like they 
are in calf when actually they 
have never been near a bull. 

4. How to buy is important. 
Some farmers like to go to 
ranches and look things over. It 
takes not only a good judge of 
cattle but also a good trader to 
do that. Cattle on a ranch look 
so much better than they do after 
shipping. A lot of auctions are 
held each fall and they have plen- 
ty of good cattle. Again it is 
risky to let anybody but prac- 
tically an expert start buying. We 
have found it is safest and usually 
less expensive to place orders 
through long established reliable 
commission firms. 


5. How to ship. Now we are 
having a lot of long hauls by 
truck as well as by train so that 
should be left up to your com- 
mission merchant. We buy some 
direct from the range country 
and some at sales in the range 
country, as well as range cattle 
sold through auctions in the 
Cornbelt, but mostly through 
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commission companies in Omaha 
and Kansas City. 


6. Condition of cattle. If we 
are buying yearling steers in the 
fall we want them just in medi- 
um condition so they can gain on 
roughages through the winter 
and before they go on pasture 
and full feed. Calves should be 
in better flesh showing they have 
had reasonably good feed and 
care and are not stunted. Natur- 
ally we prefer to get them already 
dehorned and castrated, but if 
not we rest them up and get 
them acclimated for 2 to 4 weeks 
before performing these opera- 
tions. 


7. Quality to buy. You can 
save on original cost if you buy 
plain quality cattle, but it usually 
costs you in the end, particularly 
with calves that you expect to 
at least double in weight and go 
out as baby beef. They must 
have quality to finish out smooth 
and sell right later. 


8. Precautions at shipping time. 
Often this gives trouble particu- 
larly in bad wet weather. The 
best idea is to vaccinate at the 
ranch before shipment, but you 
can practically never be sure it 
is done. So the next best plan 
is to vaccinate on arrival. If any 
indication of pneumonia (ship- 
ping fever) shows up your veter- 
inarian has new and effective 
types of medicine that cost a little 
money but are often just a part 
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of shipping costs and good in- 
surance. 

9. On arrival cattle are always 
tired. What they need is water 
and rest and protection from the 
elements if the weather is bad. 
Not a tight barn, but just an 
open south-front shed and some 
mixed hay, not rich alfalfa. Then 
put them on your poorer pasture, 
preferably bluegrass, as over eat- 
ing is about as bad as not enough. 
Start them slowly including some 
oats, which are very good if used 
in limited quantities. Then as the 
cattle pass any chance of after- 
effects from shipment, you can 
gradually give them any kind of 
feed you like. 


10. Winter care. Usually after 
cattle are settled down from be- 
ing shipped long distances, we 
like to let them browse around 
over pastures, meadows, stubble 
fields and cornstalk fields, adding 
a little feed once a day—some 
oats and some corn cob meal, at 
least enough so they will gain 
around 1 to 1¥ Ibs. per day un- 
til they go on grass. 


11. By spring time or sooner 
you may have dropped out the 
oats, and are ready to continue 
with the corn and cob meal on 
pasture gradually increasing to a 
full feed. If there is too much 
legume in your meadow (we like 
50% to 60% of grasses such as 
brome and timothy), you may 
have bloat trouble. This can be 
partly avoided by having the 


cattle on full feed of corn and 
cob meal before they go on pas- 
ture, turning out early so the 
cattle come along with the grass. 


12. Summer feeding can be 
with shelled corn by changing 
gradually from corn and cob meal 
to prevent them from going off 
feed or possibly becoming found- 
ered. This is an easier way to 
feed particularly if you have a 
large empty bin and can shell 
quit a little corn ahead after any 
risk of corn heating is past. 


13. If the pasture is good 
enough, not much supplement is 
needed, but by mid-summer this 
condition usually changes. As the 
grass gets dry more supplement 
is needed. Then if you plan to 
ship during the best 30 days for 
baby beef (Aug. 15-Sept. 15 most 
years) the practice is usually to 
dry lot feed for 3 to 6 weeks be- 
fore marketing. 


The cattle business is fickle. 
We don’t know any way to be in 
it and avoid taking a loss now and 
then, and we have not heard of 
any formula telling how to get 
in and out without getting your 
whiskers singed occasionally eith- 
er. So we have made practically 
no effort to outguess the future. 
Rather have we worked out, over 
the years, a good steady reliable 
procedure that is relatively safe, 
and has averaged out real good. 
This is not because we have been 
good guessers, but rather because 
of a steady long pull plan. 








Know-How with Sheep Pays-Off 





Care at lambing time and starting lambs 
right are “musts” in management. . . 


(Sixth in a series of articles) 


Condensed from Wisconsin Bulletin 470 


OOD management covers 

the whole broad field of 
sheep raising. It includes a well- 
planned breeding program. It 
means proper feeding: balanced 
rations for sheep; salt and pure 
water always; good, green pas- 
tures in summer and good hay 
(leafy and green) in winter. 

In Wisconsin, good sheep man- 
agement means regular drench- 
ing and dusting or spraying for 
worms, lice and ticks, prevalent 
in many sections because of cli- 
matic conditions and limited pas- 
ture space. 

When his flock is well bred, 
well fed and healthy, the sheep 
raiser has laid a sound founda- 
tion. Some simple “extras” in 
management will help him raise 
better crops of both lambs and 
wool. 

Care at Breeding Time 

Small lamb crops may be duc 
to poor management as far back 
as breeding time. It’s the number 
of lambs born (and raised) that 
counts most when it comes to 
profit. 

All lambs, of course, will have 


been weaned at least a month 
before breeding. Two weeks be- 
fore breeding, all ewes and rams 
should be drenched with pheno- 
thiazine to get rid of worms. At 
this time, they should also be 
placed on the best possible pas- 
ture for “flushing.” Jf necessary, 
feed ewes grain until bred. 

When the ram is turned in with 
the ewes, his brisket should be 
marked with ocher. Use different 
colors every 17 days. This will 
spot sterile rams before it is too 
late. Rams should be sheared 
6 and 2 weeks before breeding, 
and the ewes “tagged.” 

If he weighs at least 125 
pounds, from 20 to 25 ewes can 
be bred to a ram lamb. For a 
yearling or older ram, 40 ewes 
can be serviced. 

Early in the breeding season 
(August) and later in the season, 
ewes shed fewer eggs than in the 
middle of the season (September 
and October). For the largest 
lamb crop and the shortest lamb- 
ing season, breed in September 
and October. 

Do not use hormones to bring 


Reprinted from Wisconsin Bulletin 470, More Profit From Farm Sheep, published April 1956 
by University of Wisconsin Extension Service, Madison, Wisconsin 
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ewes in heat. If the fertilized 
eggs are to survive, the ewes must 
not be short-changed on feed fol- 
lowing breeding. Grain feeding 
in early winter may be needed, 
depending on the ewes’ condition 
and the quality of feed. 

Before the Lamb is Born 

Bred ewes need exercise to 
keep them in good condition. A 
simple way to induce exercise is 
to feed bundle corn or hay at 
some distance from shed or barn 
each day. When snow is deep, 
a path into a field induces the 
flock to take a stroll. 

Before lambing time, feed 1% 
to one pound of grain daily per 
ewe. Start well before lambing 
depending on condition of ewes 
and quality of feed. This extra 
feed helps to nourish the unborn 
lamb and aids the ewes to build 
up a liberal milk supply. 


At Lambing Time 


As lambing time draws near, 
consider shearing ewes to make 
the work at lambing time much 
easier. 

Lambs are born approximately 
147 days after breeding. The 
careful shepherd will be on the 
job to transfer the ewes to lamb- 
ing pens, to help in delivery, and 
to see that the lambs nurse soon 
after they are dropped and do 
not suffer from chilling. 

Lambing pens used by many 
sheepmen are simply light feed- 
ing panels about 8 feet long, 30 
inches high, and hinged in the 
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middle. By starting at one cor- 
ner of the building and bending 
these folding panels at right 
angles, each will form a complete 
pen. The panels are easily fold- 
ed and stored for another sea- 
son. If lambs are born in cold 
weather, choose the warmest part 
of the barn for a pen. 


When lambing time starts, ob- 
serve the ewes frequently. The 
shepherd must be on hand to save 
every lamb born. Clipping loose 
or dirty locks of wool from the 
ewe’s udder and rear if they have 
not been sheared is a wise pre- 
caution—to help the lambs nurse 
successfully and to prevent dis- 
ease. 


When the ewe shows signs of 
delivering, leave her undisturbed 
for a few hours. Most ewes will 
deliver 2 or 3 hours after labor 
starts. Otherwise, trouble may be 
expected and the shepherd makes 
plans to help the ewe deliver 
the lamb. First, he washes his 
hands thoroughly with water and 
soap; he then disinfects them 
with a solution of lysol or some 
other reliable disinfectant. 


Ewes are very easily infected 
at this time. Each year, many 
die as a result of lambing-time 
infections. When helping to de- 
liver the lamb, the shepherd 
should clip away dirty wool locks 
that may rub against his arm 
as it is inserted. Mineral oil helps 
as a lubricant. 

The next step is to determine 
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the position of the lamb and the 
progress of the delivery. The 
proper position of the lamb in 
the womb before birth, is with 
the head above the forelegs and 
with the nose between the knees. 
As delivery begins, 2 or 3 inches 
of the forelegs usually appear in 
front of the nose. By pulling the 
legs gently backward and down- 
ward, help is given. 





Farm wage rates for South 
Dakota average about $120 
per month with board and 
room and about $157 a 
month when a house is fur- 
nished. On a per day basis 
with board and room it is 
$5.80 arid without board and 
room $7.50 per day. 





Failure of the lamb to emerge 
when the ewe strains indicates 
trouble. If the head is turned to 
the side, the lamb must be forced 
back into the womb and the head 
and nose pulled into position. If 
the head appears and both front 
feet are back, follow the same 
procedure and bring the front 
feet alongside the head. Most 
ewes, with the shepherd’s help, 
can deliver lambs which have 
only one foot presented along- 
side the head. 

Sometimes, the lamb is turned 
completely around. The shepherd 
then may have to insert his hand 
to turn the lamb around into 
the normal position or to make 
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a “breech” delivery. The latter 
is simpler and usually preferable. 
Simply locate the back legs and 
make the delivery quickly. Ex- 
treme care is necessary here be- 
cause of the danger of breaking 
the navel cord. If this happens, 
the lamb may smother. 

A uterine antiseptic in bolus 
form containing urea and sulfa 
should always be left in the 
womb to prevent infection re- 
gardless of other sanitary meas- 
ures taken. 

The directions above, however, 
apply only when the shepherd 
has had previous experience. If 
inexperienced, get help either 
from a sheepman familiar with 
delivery procedure, or a veter- 
inarian. 

A heat lamp is helpful. In cold 
weather, an infra-red lamp sus- 
pended over a corner of the pen 
will aid in drying, and also keep 
lambs from chilling. The lamp 
should be hung 2 feet above bed- 
ding and protected by several 
2 x 4 boards. This way, the ewe 
cannot rub against the lamp. 
After the lamb is a day or two 
old, the heat lamp is no longer 
necessary. 


After the Lamb is Born 


First remove mucus from 
mouth and nostrils. Apply iodine 
to navel by using a small cup 
and allow the navel to soak in 
iodine for one minute. Then 
place the lamb near the mother’s 
head where she can lick it. Usu- 
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ally this is all that is necessary. 

It is highly important that the 
lamb begin to nurse within the 
first hour or so after birth. There- 
fore, strip a little milk from each 
teat to make sure there is milk 
available and the lamb can get 
at it. Some ewes have little or 
no milk when their lambs come, 
but milk usually comes within 
a few hours. If the ewe’s milk 
is delayed, let the lamb nurse a 
little from some other ewe that 
has just lambed. It is usually the 
easiest, in letting the lamb nurse, 
to set the ewe on her rump with 
the lamb between her hind legs. 

Baby lambs have little chance 
to live unless they get at least 
a few swallows of colostrum, or 
first milk. Ewe’s milk contains 
colostrum for about 3 days after 
lambing. Colostrum can be stored 
up to a year in a home deep- 
freeze. 

Lambs should be_ observed 
closely the first week for signs 
of constipation such as over-full 
abdomen and straining. Eight to 
12 ounces of a warm soap suds 
enema introduced with a 4-ounce 
syringe will often bring quick re- 
lief. It may be well to follow 
with 4 ounces of mineral oil by 
mouth to prevent the condition 
from recurring. 

If the lamb is weak at birth, 
use vitamin pills. Those contain- 
ing multiple vitamins are usu- 
ally most beneficial. 

On the first day, a light feed 
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of grain, is enough for the ewe. 
Give plenty of water (not too 
cold). On the second day, in- 
crease the amount of feed. On 
the third day, feed the regular 
ration. 


How to Feed Orphan Lambs 
Avoid bottle feeding of or- 
phaned lambs, if possible. Try to 
get the mother, or some other 
ewe in the flock, to nurse the 
lamb. Tying the ewe with a 
small rope halter and confining 
her with the lamb for several 
days is usually most effective. 
If all efforts fail, it may be 
necessary to bottle-feed cow’s 
milk. Be careful however not 
to overfeed the first day or two. 
Begin by bottle-feeding only 2 
or 3 tablespoons every 2 hours. 
Begin early in the morning and 
feed until late evening. After 
about a week, increase the 
amount and time between feed- 
ings. In about 10 days, three 
feedings a day are usually enough. 


Dock Lambs at an Early Age 


All lambs should be docked 
when they are from 3 to 4 days 
old. Docked lambs are cleaner; 
cleanliness reduces danger of dis- 
ease and parasites. Docked lambs 
are also generally free from mag- 
gots and they present a better 
appearance. 

Docking is really a one-man 
job. Simply hold the lamb be- 
tween the ankles in a standing 
position. Pull the tail tight; then 
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snip it off an inch or more from 
the body. 

An emasculator is the best in- 
strument to use because it both 
crushes and cuts, thus avoiding 
any bleeding. It costs about the 
same as an elastrator which uses 
a specially-constructed rubber 
band. While the elastrator is con- 
venient for both docking and 
castrating, there is more danger 
of lockjaw because the tail and 
scrotum remain for several weeks. 


Castrate Before 3 Weeks 


With any method of castrating, 
the operation should be done 
while the lamb is only several 
weeks old. Avoid extremely cold 
or unseasonably hot weather. 

Castration is easily accomp- 
lished with a pair of castration 
shears, all-in-one castrator or a 
knife and pliers. By cutting off 
one-third to one-half of the scro- 
tum and pulling the testicles with 
the shears or pliers, the job is 
rapid and simple. 

Before and after castration, ap- 
ply a solution of a standard dis- 
infectant such as lysol, quaternary 
ammonium, or creolin to the scro- 
tal area. Be sure to follow di- 
rections on bottle and keep tools 
rinsed with disinfectant contin- 
ually. Before castrating or dock- 
ing, instruments should be ster- 
ilized by boiling in water for 15 
minutes. 

Foot Trimming 

Most ewes keep their feet worn 

off sufficiently. Some however 
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need trimming to avoid lameness. 
Foot trimming is a good preven- 
tative against foot rot. The ram’s 
feet should always be trimmed 
before the breeding season. 

Use an ordinary pocket knife 
or pruning shears. Simply cut 
off the excess hoof, being careful 
not to cut too deeply. 

Rapid Gains are Most Profitable 

Lambs that grow the fastest 
are the most profitable. They 
require less feed per pound of 
gain, less labor, fewer risks; and 
they suffer less loss from para- 
sites. Indeed, fast gains are 
about the best insurance against 
parasite damage. Therefore 
ample feeding along with para- 
site-free pasture, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

For fast gains, start creep- 
feeding when lambs are about 
2 weeks old. At the same time 
feed milking ewes liberally. The 
more milk the lambs receive, the 
faster their growth. 


Provide clean, fresh water and 
temporary pasture, if possible. 

Wean lambs at 4% to 5 
months. This is a most important 
step in parasite control. At this 
time, all lambs ready for market 
should be sold. The others should 
be drenched and placed on hay 
fields, grain stubble or corn fields. 
In this way, they will be free 
from parasites, be on “clean” 
pasture and become fat enough 
on pasture alone to bring top 
market price before September 1. 
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N A RECENT experiment 

conducted at the Beacon Poul- 
try Research Farm, mortality 
among layers fed a restricted diet 
during their growth and develop- 
ment was 22.4% during the lay- 
ing year. In contrast, their sisters, 
grown on a well-balanced _all- 
mash diet, had a near-normal 
8.56% mortality. 


It is well recognized that nu- 
tritional deficiencies will cause 
certain nutritional diseases and 
the nutrient deficiency involved 
are: rickets, a vitamin D or cal- 
cium deficiency; nutritional en- 
cephalomalacia (crazy chick dis- 
ease), a lack of vitamin E; at 
least one type of the hemorrhagic 
syndrome, a vitamin K deficient 
diet; polyneuritis, caused by a 
thiamine-low ration; “curly toe 
paralysis,” a lack of riboflavin; 
“black tongue,” due to a defi- 
ciency of niacin; perosis or mal- 
formation of the bones of chicks, 
caused by a manganese deficien- 
cy; goiter, due to an iodine de- 


of the poultry 


Feeding for 
Healthy Birds 


The feeding of adequate rations has a 


direct bearing upon the health 


Condensed from 
Everybody's Poultry Magazine 
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ficiency; anemia, caused either by 
a lack of iron or copper. 


Balance the Ration 


Most poultrymen need not be 
too concerned about the possi- 
bility of these nutritional defi- 
ciencies if they are using well- 
balanced rations from a reliable 
source. In fact, it is unlikely that 
the poultrymen would observe 
any of the above nutrition dis- 
eases, with the possible exception 
of rickets, even if the average 
diet were not reinforced with 
special vitamins and minerals. In 
nearly all cases the chickens 
would react to these deficiencies 
simply by producing poorly. That 
is, feed conversions would be 
poor, layers might go out of pro- 
duction and, in the case of meat 
birds, weight gains would be far 
from optimum. 

In addition to the nutritional 
diseases mentioned, it has also 
been recognized recently that 
chickens, like humans, can suffer 
from hardening of the arteries 


Reprinted by permission from Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Honover, Pennsylvania 
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if an excessive amount of certain 
types of fats are consumed. While 
this should not have any great 
impact on the poultry industry, 
since longevity has not been a 
major problem, it is nevertheless 
interesting to note that the feed- 
ing of cholesterol to chickens will 
produce internal changes similar 
to arteriosclerosis in humans. 

It is a well-established fact 
that we can experimentally in- 
duce certain nutritional diseases 
in chickens. The unanswered 
question is, “Is there a relation- 
ship between the quality of the 
ration and the ability of birds to 
ward off infective diseases?” 


Prof. A. A. Camp, of Texas, 
has reported that a high level of 
vitamins along with 3% cod liver 
solubles increased the birds’ re- 
sistance during a CRD attack. 
Birds on the fortified feed were 
ready for market 10 days earlier 
than the birds on the 
feed. 


Dr. R. H. White-Stevens, of 
Lederle Laboratories, reported at 
the Poultry Science meeting this 
year that an imbalance in the 
protein: energy ratio of broilers 
may induce a nutritional stress 
making the birds more subject 
to CRD. Adding protein to an 
imbalanced diet improved the 
performance of the bird during 
a CRD infection. 

Preliminary reports by Dr. C. 
H. Hill, of North Carolina, have 
indicated that chicks receiving 


regular 
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ten times the normal level of 
vitamins along with vitamin C 
were more resistant to bacteria 
causing fowl typhoid than were 
birds on the control feed. Further 
work is reportedly under way at 
North Carolina to determine the 
specificity of certain vitamins in 
helping chicks overcome certain 
diseases. 

Work with laboratory rats, re- 
ported by A. E. Axelrod and J. 
Pruzansky, throws further light 
on the problem of nutrition as 
related to infectious diseases. 
These investigators reported that 
deficiencies of certain B-complex 
vitamins, pantothenic acid and 
pyridoxine, reduced antibody for- 
mation when diptheria toxoid was 
injected into rats. (Antibody for- 
mation is of great importance as 
a part of the body’s mechanism 
in warding off certain infectious 
diseases. ) 


Vitamin A for Worms 


It is also well established that 
vitamin A plays an important 
role in maintaining the health 
of the linings of the respiratory, 
digestive and reproductive sys- 
tems. If a vitamin A deficiency 
exists, the tender membranes fall 
prey to infectious organisms. Re- 
cently investigators have reported 
that vitamin B'? lends a helping 
hand to vitamin A by assisting 
in the conversion of carotene to 
true vitamin A. 

Some pathologists are now rec- 
ommending vitamin A to combat 
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capillaria worms. This stems from 
the fact that capillaria worms 
apparently interfere with the 
utilization of carotene but not 
with true vitamin A. The origi- 
nal work on this problem was 
reported by a Frenchman, Dr. 
J. Peruchon DeBrochard, at the 
9th World Poultry Congress. 
However, a number of patholo- 
gists here in the United States 
have reported, from field obser- 
vations, that supplementary vita- 
min A is indeed effective in as- 
sisting the birds to overcome an 
attack of capillaria. 

In some cases a chicken may, 
as a result of a crippling disease 
such as synovitis (arthritis), be- 
come unable to eat as it normally 
should. Due to the lower plane 
of nutrition, the bird is more 
likely to become the victim of 
other infectious diseases such as 
CRD. It is sometimes difficult 
to determine which came first; 
the disease and then starvation, 
or poor nutrition followed by 
disease. 


Vitamin Carry-Over 

According to the work of Dr. 
Hans Fisher, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, it is important that the ra- 
tions of breeder hens be ade- 
quately supplemented so that the 
chicks will have enough carry- 
over from the egg to keep them 
healthy during the first few days 
after hatching. Dr. Fisher found 
that supplementation of a breed- 
er diet with the vitamin panto- 


thenic acid proved highly bene- 
ficial for a Pennsylvania hatch- 
eryman in overcoming early chick 
mortality. 

Nutritionists’ are well aware of 
the fact that even within a given 
breed or strain of chicks there 
is a vast variation in nutrient re- 
quirements. Work conducted by 
the author and his colleagues 
while at the University of IIli- 
nois showed, for example, that 
there was a great variation in the 
requirement of chicks for the am- 
ino acid arginine. 

Must Anticipate Stress 

It is becoming increasingly 
evident that there may also be 
a great variation in the require- 
ment for different nutrients de- 
pending upon the health of the 
bird. Since the requirement of 
the chicken for various nutrients 
under different conditions of 
nutritional and managerial 
stresses can not be determined 
experimentally, the feed manu- 
facturer must adequately fortify 
poultry rations with health-giving 
nutrients, in anticipation of the 
stresses that are inevitably pres- 
ent under the practical conditions 
of poultry management. 


Excessive Restriction 


It seems evident that the ex- 
cessive restriction of feed intake, 
a practice sometimes recom- 
mended for replacement stock, is 
indeed hazardous. A bird on a 
low plane of nutrition will ob- 
viously be less resistant to dis- 
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eases. Even strong advocates of 
the restricted feeding program 
do not recommend restriction of 
feed when the birds are under- 
going an attack of infectious dis- 
ease. The question may therefore 
be asked, “Why recommend the 
program at all, knowing that the 
birds may be so weakened by 
feed restrictions that they fall 
prey to diseases and parasites?” 
Restriction in a mild form may 
be necessary to keep replacement 
birds from becoming excessively 
fat. Severe restriction, to the 
point where the basal metabolic 
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rate of the birds is actually de- 
creased so that less feed is re- 
quired for the maintenance of the 
bird, is certainly not justifiable in 
view of lowering the birds’ guard 
against profit-robbing diseases. 
It is evident that no matter 
what the level of nutrition may 
be, the birds are still subject to 
such infectious disease as New- 
castle, bronchitis, typhoid, etc. 
But more and more experimental 
evidence points to the fact that 
nutrition and disease are inter- 
related. With good nutrition, 
disease is less of a problem. 





Grain Handling Facts 


Farmers who still handle grain with a scoop shovel may be 


working for as little as one-fifth of a cent per hour. 


To prove this 


startling fact, Bruce McKenzie, Purdue University extension agri- 
cultural engineer, has made a comparison of manpower versus 


horsepower. 


As a grain shoveler, a farmer can deliver about one-tenth horse- 


power per hour. 
power-hour. 


Working 10 hours, he will deliver one horse- 
A one horsepower electric motor, on the other hand, 
will do one horsepower-hour of work in one hour. 


The electric 


motor will consume one kilowatt-hour of power, which costs about 


two cents in Indiana. 


The electric motor will, thus, do in one hour what the farmer 


does in 10 hours. 


So, as a producer of horsepower, the farmer is 
worth just one-fifth of a cent per hour. 


“All the farmer is worth 


above one-fifth of a cent per hour lies above his ears,” the Purdue 


specialist declares. 


McKenzie says an average farmer spends over 30 per cent of 


his time “doing chores.” 


For dairymen, the average may run to 





80 per cent. And worst of all, the per cent of time spent on chores 
is increasing when compared to field jobs. “Use of chore equipment 
isn’t keeping pace with field mechanization,” the engineer asserts. 


—Indiana Extension 











The Truth About Milk Dealer Margins 


Facts and figures about what makes 





ABOR is the principal cost 

item of milk distributors, 
other than the payments to farm- 
ers for milk. In fact, wage pay- 
ments to labor take more than 
half of the margin between what 
milk dealers pay farmers and 
what milk consumers pay dealers 
for milk. 

Labor expenses fall primarily 
into two categories, plant labor 
and route labor. 

In the Pittsburgh marketing 
area of Western Pennsylvania, the 
dealers’ margin on a quart of 
regular milk delivered to homes 
has increased from 8.4 cents in 
1947 to 11.7 cents in 1956. This 
increase amounted to 39 per cent. 
During the same period the deal- 
ers’ margin on a quart of regu- 
lar milk sold to stores for resale 
to consumers rose from 6.9 cents 
to 9.2 cents, an increase of 33 
per cent. 

Wage Rates Increase 

The widening margins on milk 

during recent years have been 


milk prices so low on the farm, so high 
in town... 


Condensed from 
Science For The Farmer 


C. W. Pierce 


accompanied by even more rap- 
idly increasing hourly wage rates 
to plant employees. Between 
early 1947 and September 1, 
1956, cash wages of skilled labor 
increased slightly more than one 
dollar per hour, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. Similar 
changes occurred in cash wages 





Just over half of Denmark's 
farming land is in farms of 
less than forty acres. 





paid to other plant employees. 
Beginning in May, 1952, fringe 
benefits have been added to labor 
costs. Some of these are difficult 
to evaluate but in total they ap- 
pear to have added 21 cents per 
hour. These fringe benefits 
amount to approximately 10 per 
cent of the present cash wage 
rates. 

Wages paid to routemen have 
risen during recent years similarly 
to increases in wage rates of 
plant employees. Routemen are 
paid either a daily guarantee or 


Reprinted from Science For The Farmer, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
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commissions on sales, whichever 
figure is higher for the month. 
Daily guarantees and their ef- 
fective dates were as follows: 


May 1, 1946 ore S - 
SE Be BE chceviwnes 9.00 
2S eee 10.00 
2 eee 12.50 
May 1, 1952 13.00 
May 1, 1954 15.60 
a re 16.00 


The daily guarantee after May 
1, 1956 has been 92 per cent 
greater than in 1947. Because 
route labor receives a consider- 
able part of its wages as commis- 
sions, payments to individual 
routemen vary with the volume 
of their sales. 


Dealers Caught in Squeeze 

With wage rates nearly doub- 
ling, with all kinds of equipment 
and supplies becoming more ex- 
pensive and with margins increas- 
ing only 40 per cent, milk dealers, 
like farmers, have been caught in 
a price cost squeeze. In order 
to pay higher wage rates without 
equivalent gains in margin, milk 
dealers have had to use labor 
more efficiently. Greater milk 
sales, improved techniques, par- 
ticularly in processing, and con- 
solidation of dealer businesses all 
have contributed to more effi- 
ciency. As a whole, however, 
milk dealers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania have not been able to main- 
tain a rate of profit on invest- 
ment equal to what they had in 
the first few years after the war. 


FARMER’S DIGEST 
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Some farmers as well as some 
other members of our population 
look at the rise in wage rates of 
those marketing farm foods, and 
place the blame for falling farm 
prices and steady or rising food 
prices on union labor. While 
wage rates have increased faster 
than productivity in the proces- 
sing and distribution of milk, 
nevertheless, an annual wage of 
between $4,000-$4,500 is not 
necessarily more than adequate 
compensation for skilled labor. 

Living costs in cities have been 
increasing and involve expenses 
like transportation and meals 
away from home. In 1955, the 
average U. S. family income, in- 
cluding more than one worker 
in many families, was $5,060 ac- 
cording to a survey reported by 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Milk Reasonable Buy 


Likewise it should be pointed 
out that the present retail price 
of milk gives labor little to com- 
plain about. In 1947, pay for 40 
hours of work by a skilled laborer 
in a milk plant would buy 239 
quarts of milk. In 1955, the 40 
hours of work would buy 325 
quarts of milk delivered to homes, 
339 quarts if bought in single 
units at stores and 346 quarts if 
bought at stores in two quart 
units. This change in buying 
power concerns cash wages only 
with no adjustment for either in- 
creased income taxes or for fringe 
benefits to the worker. 











aim me 
to runo 
methods. 





HERE’S one thing “con- 
stant” about farming today 
it’s always changing. When a 
farmer isn’t selecting a new crop 
variety, new feed additive, or new 
insecticide, he’s probably deciding 
how to plant next season’s crops. 
And there’s plenty of new meth- 
ods to try. Right now, minimum 
tillage has the spotlight through- 
out the Midwest and North Cent- 
ral States. 


The current interest in mini- 
mum tillage started nearly 10 
years ago in southwestern Michi- 
gan, where two farmers, Jim 
Howe and Andy Shugars of Van 
Buren county, originated the 
‘“‘wheel-track” method of planting 
corn. Since then, the number of 
farmers using the method has 
snowballed rapidly. And now, 
with agricultural experiment sta- 
tions coming up with conclusive 
results favoring minimum tillage, 


Real Opportunity 
To Cut Corn Costs 


Research projects on new minimum tillage practices 

7 doin ways to leave soil less subject 
f and erosion, and (2) find cheaper tillage 
Here is a progress report... 


Condensed from The Furrow 


Ralph Hughes 


even more farmers are expected 
on the bandwagon. 
Wheel-Track Planting 

Here’s how wheel-track plant- 
ing works: Plow deep just ahead 
of planting, then without any 
disking or dragging, plent the 
corn on the freshly turned soil. 
To prepare a firm seedbed for 
the corn, set tractor wheels in, so 
the planter shoes run in the wheel 
tracks. Of course, it’s necessary 
to pull the planter with a tractor, 
having wheels which will narrow 
to at least 38- to 40-inch spacing, 
measured inside the track. Some 
farmers pull rotary hoe sections 
backwards behind their plows to 
smooth up the seedbed. 

According to Iowa State re- 
searchers, wheel-track planting 
has some real advantages. It cuts 
costs since fewer operations are 
needed to prepare a seedbed. It 
produces a firm band in which 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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to plant and a loose area between 
the rows to soak up rain. Weeds 
are slow to start in the loose 
seedbed between the rows. Iowa 
results indicate yields equal to 
conventional methods — if stands 
are obtained. 

Leyton Nelson, Michigan State 
University crops specialist, claims 
the idea has spread with good 
success all the way from Ohio to 
Iowa. The only stumbling blocks, 
Nelson points out, are that the 
two-row planter is slower than 
the usual four-row type and it’s 
sometimes hard to keep the plow 
less than a half-day ahead of the 
planter. 


Plow-Plant Method 

Agricultural engineers at Cor- 
nell University have side-stepped 
these wheel-track stumbling 
blocks by attaching unit planters 
directly to their plows, thus mak- 
ing the plowing and planting one 
operation. Called “plow-plant,” 
this method eliminates the second 
trip over the field, as in planting 
with the wheel-track method. 

The plow-plant method was 
developed by Cornell Agronomist 
R. B. Musgrave. It was first used 
in 1951 at Cornell’s Mt. Pleasant 
Research Farm, near Ithaca. 
Since then, yields from this meth- 
od have equaled, on the average, 
those from the conventional sys- 
tem. However, as Musgrave 
points out, “one might well expect 
yields to be superior in periods 
of higher rainfall than we have 
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had in the past 5 years.” The 
following are his reasons: 


@ The soil tilth of the plow 
layer is retained. This means bet- 
ter aeration. 


@ More of the rainfall soaks 
into the fields in midsummer be- 
cause the surface is more loose 
and open. 


@ Erosion on sloping fields is 
reduced because the rough sur- 
face takes in water faster, is less 
likely to seal over, and there are 
no wheel tracks in which water 
can accumulate. 


@ Fewer roots are pruned: 
because of the loose soil and bet- 
ter aeration, the root system is 
not concentrated near the surface 
and less cultivation is required. 

This method’s greatest selling- 
point is, of course, its saving in 
labor and other costs—$10 to $15 
per acre less than for a conven- 
tionally prepared, smooth seed- 
bed. C. S. Winkelblech, agricul- 
tural engineer at Cornell, points 
out that the plow-plant method 
fits well the dairy farmer’s short 
field-work day: “He can plant 
whatever acreage he has time to 
plow between milkings.” 


5 Advantages of Minimum Tillage 
Dr. R. L. Cook, head of Michi- 
gan State University’s soil science 
department, lists five ways mini- 
mum tillage helps farmers: 
1. Improves soil structure. Re- 
search indicates that many farm- 
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ers are working their soil more 
than is necessary. They build up 
organic matter to improve soil 
structure then destroy that struc- 
ture by excessive working of the 
soil. Repeated tillage tends to 
compact the soil thus restricting 
aeration and internal water move- 
ment. 


2. Cuts fuel and labor costs. 
Farmers using the wheel-track 
planting method have saved at 
least $3 to $5 per acre in Michi- 
gan. Completing corn planting 
on time may result in an even 
bigger saving. Rain often delays 
planting several days when con- 
ventional tillage is used to pre- 
pare a seedbed. With wheel-track 
and plow-plant methods, the corn 
is planted the first day the trac- 
tor can work in the field. 


3. Gets the jump on weeds. Im- 
mediate planting after plowing 
makes weed control easier. A 
fine, firm seedbed for the corn 
is also a fine, firm seedbed for 
weeds. And the weeds are busily 
sprouting before corn is planted. 
Corn put in the ground right after 
plowing comes up quickly. With 
the help of starter fertilizer, it 
has a head start on the weeds. 
Because the corn gets a jump on 
the weeds, the first cultivation 
can be delayed for 3 or 4 weeks. 
Then the soil can really be 
thrown up around the corn. 

4. Lets soil soak up hard rains. 
In wheel-track planting trials at 
the La Crosse Branch Experiment 
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Station in Wisconsin, a heavy rain 
fell 4 days after the corn was in, 
and again 2 days later. Although 
no run-off measurements were 
made, there was little evidence 
of erosion on rough-plowed plots. 
On plots worked three times be- 
fore planting, however, there were 
many rills. With minimum til- 
lage, the soil remains “open” and 
can take in moisture faster, thus 
reducing run-off. 


5. Ups yields and per acre re- 
turns. Dairy farmer Louis Brux 
of Juneau county, Wis., proved 
that good corn yields can be ob- 
tained in the Badger State with 
wheel-track planting. His corn 
fields averaged 124 bushels per 
acre in 1954 and 106 bushels per 
acre in 1955—an especially dry 
crop season for the area. 


“T used to disk the newly 
plowed sod about 4 times before 
planting,” says Brux. “Now I get 
a field plowed and planted all 
in one day. Quite often, the field 
will be planted within an hour 
after it’s plowed.” Cutting out 
the disking operation has meant 
shortening Brux’s spring work 
schedule by 3 days. 

Dr. R. L. Cook of Michigan 
State University summarizes min- 
imum tillage this way: “Work 
the soil less, avoid compacting 
it, and have less trouble with 
hard layers in the soil. Minimum 
tillage saves time and power, and 
results in good yields with less 
weeds.” 








Kiplinger Washington Letter: 
POPULATION 





The businessman's confidential correspondent 
reports on the population increase you've heard 
so much about. 
permission... 


Reproduced here by special 


Condensed from The Kiplinger Washington Letter 


Now for population ... people 
and a long look into the 
future. 

Total population of the U. S. 
grows so fast you lose track of 
it. 40 years ago, 100,000,000. 10 
years ago, 141,000,000. NOW 
170,000,000. By 1975, 221,000,- 
000 and that’s a lot of 
people to be fed, clothed, housed, 
and otherwise serviced . po- 
tential customers within our sys- 
tem. A lot of people to do the 
work, too as they mature 
and able. People will 
overflow the landscape around 
the cities . . . farther than now. 
They will migrate to new places, 
and fill up areas now sparsely 
settled. They will lead new lives 
their with new 
patterns, standards. The 
babies of now, in their lifetime, 
will make and demand many 
changes. 

Look at the New Babies 

Back in the 30’s, birth rate 
was low. It jumped in the 40’s, 
during the war. Now it continues, 


become 


of own 


new 


on and on, very high. Rate 
steady, near 25 per 1000 of pop- 
ulation. But that makes higher 
total each year. All-time high this 
year, 2,400,000. And all signs 
show higher in the future. ‘Trans- 
late babies into older children or 
adults add the necessary 
years. Thus you have a guide to 
the needs on schools, business, 
and other things in the years 
ahead. 

Young mothers now are having 
more babies than their mothers 
had. In the 30’s, 86 babies per 
year per 1000 women of child- 
bearing ages. Nowadays it’s 20] 
babies from mothers of same ages. 
In ages 20 to 24, which are the 
producingest years it’s 235 babies. 
Families larger, too. Young folks 
nowadays start out to have more. 

Marriages run along now at a 
lower leved rate about 1,- 
500,000 a year from low 
births in the 30’s. Average age 
for marriage of a young woman 
is 20. Average age for marriage 
of a young man is 23. First baby 
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comes 2 years after marriage . 
on the average. Other babies 
come along at intervals of 2 years, 
average. Birth wave from 1940 
on results in a marriage wave 
20 years later, 1960 on. That 
marriage boom will bring on an- 
other housing boom. 


The present housing boom 
(about 1,100,000 new houses in 
1956) is down from its peak 
mainly because there were fewer 
births in the 30’s, and consequent- 
ly fewer young people of the 
marriage ages in these days. This 
slack-off is likely to continue for 
2 or 3 years, apart from factor 
of tight money, just because of 
the slack-off in marriages, new 
families. 

But look ahead to 1960 and 
thereafter. Then will come many 
more marriages of kids born in 
the wave of 1940 on, and rising 
demand for family homes. Hous- 
ing boom starts in early 60's, 
running on through the 70’s and 
80’s. Twice as many houses in 
70’s as now. Things that go into 
the houses, too. Tremendous new 
family demands. 

Rising incomes: 
plus higher incomes = more 
business. It means that business 
will rise even faster than popu- 
lation is rising. 

Incomes above $5000, for ex- 
ample: 41% of all families are 
there. They are the families that 
have more than enough for bare 
necessities, and whose spendings 


More people, 
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account for a major part of the 
growth of business. Their num- 
bers are growing . 1,500,000 
more this past year. Of the 50,- 
000,000 families, now more than 
20,000,000 earn above $5000. It’s 
a progressing trend... with 
even greater proportion in the 
future. 

Middle and upper income fam- 
ilies . . . who are they, what do 
they do? 

Most are between 25 and 55 

. and these are the “buying- 
est years.” In that age group 
over half the families have in- 
come of more than $5000. 


Many are professionals, man- 
agers, self-employed . . . and as 
a rule have more education. 

Most of them live in suburbs 
or fringes not within big 
cities. Hence the suburb growth, 
30%, past 6 years farther 
out fringes, 56%. (Central cities 
slowing down, only 5% growth 
in 6 years.) The suburbs and 
the farther-out fringes are STILL 
growing. Land values are rising. 

The population flow is toward 
the cities, away from the farms. 
Nearly 60% of our people are 
now city people. A rapidly chang- 
ing society. 

And now for the sorry story 
of schools already jam- 
packed already inadequate 

yet headed for worse 
unless more expansion soon. The 
children are born and growing 


up. They are FACTS to be 
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reckoned with. Despite frantic 
building in recent years, the crop 
of kids outruns it. 


Elementary schools, 30% more 
children in 1965, only 9 years off. 

High schools, 50% more chil- 
dren in 1965. 


Teachers, 1,200,000. Need 
1,800,000 NEW teachers by 1965 
. some for school growth, 
some for replacements, 200,000 
new teachers a year. 


About 4 per cent of total 
baby-pig deaths are due to 
starvation. This could be a 
lack of milk, failure of sow to 
“come into milk" soon 
enough, or more pigs than 
udder sections. Best solution 
is to transfer unfortunate pigs 
to other sows before they 
are two or three days old. 
Litters should be of same age. 








Spending for schools may have 
to be doubled . . . just to catch 
up. 

Must come mainly from local 
taxes .. . there’s no escape from 
that. Any federal aid to educa- 
tion will always be laggard, also 
very limited. 

The KINDS of taxes indicated: 
Not much more from property 
taxes, for these are already so 
high that they interfere with 
economic progress. So there are 
moves to levy local income, sales, 
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excise, license taxes. (Your own 
community has been talking about 
these, or will be shortly.) 


Colleges have an even worse 
problem, because of high births 
in the past, plus trend to college 
for more kids, plus the need for 
extra education. In college now, 
3,200,000 students. (Ten years 
ago it was 1,700,000.) In 1965, 
5,200,000 . . . 60% higher. Thus 
an emergency in near future. 
1970, 6,700,000 doubled 


from now. 


How CAN colleges expand? 
The private or independent in- 
stitutions can expand a little but 
not much . . . they lack the 
money and the desire. 

So mainly it’s up to the state 
schools, colleges, universities, sup- 
ported by tax money. But even 
some of them can’t expand fast 
enough, for they don’t have the 
space. Besides, they may get too 
big and unwieldy. 

The answer seems to be in 
branches of the state universities, 
located in various convenient 
populated areas around through 
the state. 

Also in 2-year or junior col- 
leges . . . local . . . locally op- 
erated .. . “higher high schools” 

. cheaper in money and time 
than the regular colleges. In 
1930 there were 300 junior col- 
leges . . . now there are more 
than 500. 

Average high school grad earns 
$165,000 in a lifetime. Average 
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college grad earns $268,000. Dif- 
ference, $103,000. 

Consider the worker shortage 

. More acute in the next few 
years. 

Young workers, 25 to 34, will 
actually DECREASE. The rea- 
son is the low birth rate back 
in the 30’s . . . fewer now reach- 
ing the age of 25. 


So older workers MUST be 


unmarried women. 


is much higher. 


Average wife is 3 years young- 
er than husband, and women live 
6 years longer than men, so av- 
erage widowhood is 9 years. 


Negro rate 


Negro population rising slight- 
ly, from 10.2% to 10.9% of 
total, 1940 to now. More births 
but also more deaths. Better jobs 
for Negroes: About 12% are 


used to fill the gap in next few professional, managerial, white 
years. It’s a statistical must, not) ¢npllar in 1947 it was 9%, 
‘TO 
and 
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5 years, down from postwar peak. 18%. Other fast-growing states: 





but higher than prewar. Three 
out of 4 divorcees remarry . . 
on average. Girls marrying at 
19 have many more divorces 
than girls marrying at 21. 
Births outside wedlock are 
more than double the prewar rate 
. 18 now, 7 then, per 1000 


Del. 26%. Md. 20%. Mich. 18%. 
Tex. 16%. Ohio 15%. Ore. 13%. 
Ind. 12%. Wash. 12%. La. 12%. 
Lagging behind the average of 
U. S.: New England, excepting 
only Conn. Others lagging: N. 
Y., Penna., N. C., Ga., Ill, Wis., 
Minn., Iowa., Neb., Dakotas, 
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reckoned with. Despite frantic 
building in recent years, the crop 
of kids outruns it. 
Elementary schools, 30% more 
children in 1965, only 9 years off. 
High schools, 50% more chil- 
dren in 1965. 
Teachers, 1,200,000. Need 
1,800,000 NEW teachers by 1965 
. some for school growth, 
some for replacements, 200,000 
new teachers a year. 


b It all goes to show that farming 
1 + 
le is like any other business... . 
e You have to keep informed to succeed with it. 
u That is why Farmer's Digest is so important to 
. you . . . why you should read every issue. Only 
' Farmer's Digest gives you so much usable in- 
Li formation in palatable, easy-to-read form at so 
— low a cost. In Farmer's Digest, you get the 
Ss very best from more than sixty U. S. and foreign 
to b farm magazines. 
up. 
M 
taxes .. . there’s no escape from Also in 2-year or junior col- 


that. Any federal aid to educa- 
tion will always be laggard, also 
very limited. 

The KINDS of taxes indicated: 
Not much more from property 
taxes, for these are already so 
high that they interfere with 
economic progress. So there are 
moves to levy local income, sales, 
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excise, license taxes. (Your own 
community has been talking about 
these, or will be shortly.) 


Colleges have an even worse 
problem, because of high births 
in the past, plus trend to college 
for more kids, plus the need for 
extra education. In college now, 
3,200,000 students. (Ten years 
ago it was 1,700,000.) In 1965, 
5,200,000 . . . 60% higher. Thus 


an emergency in near future. 
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leges . . . local . . . locally op- 
erated .. . “higher high schools” 

. cheaper in money and time 
than the regular colleges. In 
1930 there were 300 junior col- 
leges . . . now there are more 
than 500. 

Average high school grad earns 
$165,000 in a lifetime. Average 
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college grad earns $268,000. Dif- 
ference, $103,000. 


Consider the worker shortage 
. more acute in the next few 
years. 


Young workers, 25 to 34, will 
actually DECREASE. The rea- 
son is the low birth rate back 
in the 30’s . . . fewer now reach- 
ing the age of 25. 


So older workers MUST be 
used to fill the gap in next few 
years. It’s a statistical must, not 
a mere sentiment or social wel- 
fare thought. And there will be 
more available . . . almost 25% 
more over the age of 45. Also 
older workers “aren’t as old” as 
formerly . . . they are more pro- 
ductive because of new machines, 
better health, better education, 
and the like. 

Women working at pay jobs 
outside home are increasing. In 
1920, 8,000,000. In 1940, 13,- 
000,000. Now, 21,000,000. By 
1965, 27,000,000. One-third of 
the married women work at pay 
jobs now. Women aged 45 to 
64, 42%. (Philosophize on the 
facts to suit yourself.) 

Divorce rate near level in last 
5 years, down from postwar peak. 
but higher than prewar. Three 
out of 4 divorcees remarry . . 
on average. Girls marrying at 
19 have many more divorces 
than girls marrying at 21. 

Births outside wedlock are 
more than double the prewar rate 

. 18 now, 7 then, per 1000 


unmarried women. Negro rate 


is much higher. 


Average wife is 3 years young- 
er than husband, and women live 
6 years longer than men, so av- 
erage widowhood is 9 years. 


Negro population rising slight- 
ly, from 10.2% to 10.9% of 
total, 1940 to now. More births 
but also more deaths. Better jobs 
for Negroes: About 12% are 
professional, managerial, white 


collar . . . in 1947 it was 9%. 
Upward trend in all Negro 
strata . . . better education and 


economic status. 


Church membership rising. 
About 60% of people belong to 
a church, as compared with 50% 
prewar, 36% in 1900. Suburban 
churches rising fast. 


Now look at growingest areas 
of U. S.: Fla., fastest growing 
of big states, percentagewise . . . 
up 36% in past 6 years. Means 
addition of 1,000,000 people. 
Calif., up 27% in the past 6 
years. But this adds some 2,- 
900,000 people. Mountain States, 
well up. Nev. 55%. Ariz. 41%. 
Col. 22%. N. M. 20%. Utah 
18%. Other fast-growing states: 
Del. 26%. Md. 20%. Mich. 18%. 
Tex. 16%. Ohio 15%. Ore. 13%. 
Ind. 12%. Wash. 12%. La. 12%. 
Lagging behind the average of 
U. S.: New England, excepting 
only Conn. Others lagging: N. 
Y., Penna., N. C., Ga., IIl., Wis., 
Minn., Iowa., Neb., Dakotas, 
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Mont., Idaho, Mo., Okla., Ky., 
Tenn., Ala. 

Actually losing population: 
Me., Vt., W. Va., Miss., Ark. 
States not listed are near U. S. 
average ... 11% in past 6 years. 
Study these trends for business, 
markets, investment, moving. 

An economic problem for the 
future, due to population 
changes: We shall have more 
young and many of them will be 
going to school longer. We shall 
have more retired oldsters, for 
the life span is lengthening. Both 
young and old must be cared for 
by people of middle or working 
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ages. Can we manage? Yes, 
thanks to productivity. Even 
shorter work hours. Yes. 


So there you have some high 
points on population, meaning 
people, the American people. 
They are the nation’s wealth. The 
material things have value only 
insofar as they serve the human 
needs, the human welfare. As a 
people we have many faults and 
immaturities (and we publicize 
them), but we also have vigor, 
momentum and conscience (not 
always recognized), and these are 
good omens for the years ahead. 





Breed Beef for Tenderness 


Meat tenderness is inherited in animals and can be passed to 
succeeding generations through selective breeding, report research- 


ers with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The scientists study 


the heritability of tenderness as one approach to the production 
of animals that will consistently produce tender meat. 


Although no extensive advances have yet been made in the 





development of more tender beef animals by selection and breed- 
ing, the researchers are optimistic about the possibility of improving 
meat tenderness quality of larger animals through breeding program. 


Tenderness experiments at the Agricultural Research Center 
in Beltsville, Maryland, have been made so far chiefly with rabbits, 
and to a lesser extent with beef cattle. ‘Tenderness in rabbits was 
found to have a “heritability factor” of about 53 per cent, and in 
beef cattle about 41 per cent. These percentages represent the 
degree to which tenderness is determined by genetic differences. 
Other factors, which also influence meat tenderness in individual 
animals, include age, sex, management practices, and fatness. 


—North Carolina Extension 














Can You Grow Crops 
on Exposed Subsoils? 





Boi - 


AN HIGH CROP produc- 
tion be obtained on subsoil 
exposed by soil erosion or land 
leveling? Based on two Ohio ex- 
periments, started 20 years ago, 


the answer is that it depends on 
the subsoil. 


One experiment was located at 
Wooster; the other at Columbus. 
At each location an area of sub- 
soil was uncovered by mechanical 
removal of the topsoil. The two 
subsoils thus exposed were quite 
different in texture. That at 
Wooster was an easily worked 
“friable” subsoil under Canfield 
silt loam; the other, under Celina 
silt loam at Columbus, was a 
“problem” subsoil with poor 
physical condition because of its 
higher content of clay. 


Soil History Differed 


The two soils also differed in 
previous histories. At Wooster, 
the subsoil was located under a 
virgin area that never had been 
farmed; at Columbus it was un- 


The results of interesting experiments carried 
out in Ohio to determine the possibilities of 
growing profitable crops on exposed subsoils. 


Condensed from 


Ohio Farm and Home Research 
M. A. Bachtell and C. J. Willard 


der an area that had been farmed 
for many years. 


In both experiments corn was 
grown the first season after expo- 
sure of the subsoil. For compari- 
son it also was grown on similarly 
treated topsoil. Subsoil and top- 
soil both were limed according 
to needs and 6 tons of manure 
plowed down. The row applica- 
tion of fertilizer was 100 pounds 
of 0-14-6 peracre. Commercial 
nitrogen was not applied. 


Corn yields the first year at 
Wooster were 75 bushels per acre 
on topsoil and 25 bushels on sub- 
soil. Yields were not obtained at 
Columbus because of injury by 
pheasants. Observations _ indi- 
cated, however, that topsoil at 
Columbus had a lower initial 
level of productivity than that at 
Wooster. Both subsoils produced 
very little at first. Oats and 
wheat yields during the next two 
years confirmed these conclu- 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Research, Wooster, Ohlo 
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sions about comparative produc- 
tivities. 
Soil Problems 

Throughout the _ remaining 
years of the test Celina subsoil 
posed more problems relating to 
soil physical conditions than did 
the friable Canfield subsoil. The 
Celina subsoil stayed sticky and 
worked up cloddy; it seldom 
could be worked into a reason- 
ably good seedbed. One season at 
Columbus the stand of corn on 
subsoil was only 8,000 plants as 
compared with 15,000 plants on 
topsoil. Another spring the mea- 
dow seedings of the previous sea- 
son were so poor that all plots 
were plowed and planted to corn 
without benefit of soil building 
sods. By contrast, uniformly sat- 
isfactory stands of corn, small 
grains and meadows were ob- 
tained at Wooster. 


Whatever the factors respon- 
sible, the best yield of corn grown 
on Celina subsoil was only 46 
bushels per acre and this was 
obtained in the 13th year of the 
experiment. At Wooster the top 
yield on subsoil that same year 
was exactly 100 bushels per acre. 
The highest yields on topsoil were 
71 bushels on Celina silt loam and 
128 bushels on Canfield silt loam. 

Wheat and oats yields on Can- 
field subsoil at Wooster followed 
the same general trend as corn. 
Starting with a low initial yield, 
larger yields were obtained each 
four-year period. The first crop 
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of wheat yielded 6 bushels with 
400 pounds of 0-14-6 per acre 
and 13 bushels where the fertil- 
izer was supplemented with a top- 
dressing of manure. The third 
crop yielded 16 bushels in the 
corn, oats, wheat, clover rota- 
tion and 32 bushels in the corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, alfalfa rotation. 


The lower yield was obtained 
in a rotation where two previous 
grain crops had used most of the 
nitrogen added by the one-year 
clover sod; the higher yield oc- 
curred where there was only one 
grain crop between wheat and the 
two-year alfalfa sod. This more 
favorable rotation gave the wheat 
a better nitrogen supply. Lab- 
oratory analyses also showed that 
nitrogen build-up in the subsoil 
was greater with the rotation in- 
cluding two years of alfalfa dur- 
ing each four-year period. 


On the “problem” Celina sub- 
soil the initial yield of wheat was 
4 bushels per acre and the best 
yield in later years was only 21 
bushels. 


Meadows were not grown un- 
til three or four years after ex- 
posure of the two subsoils, but 
initial yields of hay on both sub- 
soils were especially good as com- 
pared with the discouraging 
yields of previous crops of corn, 
wheat and oats. Their content 
of legumes made them independ- 
ent of soil nitrogen. First-year 
meadow yields were about 2.5 
tons of hay per acre on both 
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subsoils and second-year meadow 
yields in excess of 3 tons. 


Later meadow crops on subsoil 
consistently yielded less at both 
locations. These decreases were 
attributed to inadequate fertility 
treatments which failed to main- 
tain sufficient levels of phosphate 
and potash. When first exposed, 
both subsoils contained only about 
one-half as much available phos- 
phorus as the topsoils. Available 
potash in each topsoil was about 
the same as in the topsoil above 
it. 





Reading is the purest and 
most perfect pleasure that 
God has prepared for His 
creatures. Anthony Trollope 


EXPOSED 





Changed Fertilization 


The handicap of low phos- 
phate in the Wooster subsoil was 
at least partly removed in 1951. 
At that time fertilizer treatments 
were made liberal enough to sup- 
ply needs and permit a build-up 
of soil phosphorus. Potash needs 
also were adequately supplied in 
manure and fertilizer treatments. 
Since then, meadow yields on sub- 
soil have averaged 95 per cent 
as much as on topsoil. These 
subsoil yields have been 3.5 tons 
of hay per acre for first-year 
meadows, 4.3 tons for 2-year 
meadows and 5.1 tons for mea- 
dows kept down four years. 

During this latter period, corn 
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grown in rotations with high- 
yielding meadows has averaged 
81 bushels per acre on subsoil. 
This also is 95 per cent of the 
corn yield obtained on topsoil 
with similar treatment. Response 
to fertility treatments has been 
about the same on subsoil as on 
topsoil. The use of commercial 
nitrogen on the excellent sods 
which resulted from the high- 
yielding meadows did not increase 
the yield of corn on subsoil or 
its percentage relationship to the 
yield on similarly treated topsoil. 


Effects of nitrogen were not 
measured during the first few 
years of these experiments when 
the subsoil nitrogen was at its 
lowest level. But judging from 
other experiments, liberal use of 
commercial nitrogen on the grain 
crops in these early years would 
have increased yields. 

Along with soil acidity which 
varies greatly in Ohio, nitrogen 
and phosphorus are most likely 
to be the elements of fertility 
that limit productivity in Ohio 
subsoils. The liberal use of phos- 
phorus in all cases and of nitro- 
gen on grain, at least until good 
sods are regularly available for 
plowing down, is the key to any 
satisfactory grain production on 
exposed subsoil or badly eroded 
topsoil. The cost of nitrogen and 
phosphorus should not be per- 
mitted to curtail expenditures for 
limestone which may be as neces- 
sary for future crop returns as 
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nitrogen is for immediate returns. 

The Columbus experiment was 
discontinued before meadow and 
grain yields could be measured 
under a high level of fertility 
treatments. However, experiences 
on adjacent subsoil areas, ex- 
posed 30 years ago in land level- 
ing operations, agree with the re- 
sults of the experiment. They 
show that alfalfa is the crop best 
adapted to the heavy Celina sub- 
soil and that this subsoil is still 
a “mean” soil to work. 

Nearly 20 years of work on 
building up subsoils demonstrate 
the possibility of building high 
productivity in badly eroded areas 
or even subsoils where no serious 
problems of physical condition 
are involved. 

Where unfavorable _ physical 
conditions are present, the exten- 
sive use of permanent or semi- 
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permanent legume-grass meadows 
or pastures is almost mandatory. 
When good stands are once ob- 
tained, liberal treatments con- 
ducive to high yields and maxi- 
mum longevity reduce not only 
the frequency of growing uncer- 
tain grain crops but also the diffi- 
culties of frequent establishment 
of meadows. 

Lest the successful production 
of crops on friable subsoil at 
Wooster lead to complacency con- 
cerning the problem of soil ero- 
sion, it should be pointed out that 
(1) crop values under identical 
treatment are still 5 to 10 per 
cent less on subsoil and (2) that 
such criteria as nitrogen content, 
bulk density, aggregation, soil 
color and drouth resistance indi- 
cate that the subsoil still is quite 
different from the topsoil lost 20 
years ago. 








Let Motor Operated Machines Do Heavy Farm Tasks 


Ten cents a day is a small return for heavy labor. Yet that 
is about what you get when you carry, lift or move farm produce, 
feedstuffs or fertilizers with your own muscles when an electric 
motor driving an elevator or conveyor will do the same job. 


O. J. Trenary, engineer at Colorado A & M College, says a 
strong man can develop about a tenth of a horsepower at contin- 
uous work. On the other hand, a one-horsepower motor can do 
10 times the work for one kilowatt hour of electric energy which 
costs about three cents. 


At the cost of manpower, a farmer can hardly afford doing 
by hand what a motor-operated machine can do as well, Trenary says. 


—Colorado A & M College 








I'm Putting All My Apples in One Basket 





| mrages the height of the 
apple harvest in early Oc- 
tober, I saw an orchard man sow- 
ing wheat in the morning, pick- 
ing apples in the afternoon, and 
hunting up his cattle at 2 o’clock 
the next morning after deliver- 
ing the apples 125 miles away. 


This fruit grower-neighbor 
shares the “don’t-put-all-your- 
eggs-in-one-basket” opinion of 
many horticultural authorities. 
He believes in diversification. 


As the operator of a 125-acre 
apple orchard at Smithfield, 
Ohio, I am a specialist in the 
fruit-growing game. All my eggs 
are in one basket, but I’m not 
worried. I’ve got a firm grip on 
the handle—because I don’t have 
to sow wheat or chase cows or 
worry about anything except pro- 
ducing and marketing apples. 


In looking at the, question of 
diversification, three things should 
be kept in mind. These are 1) 
size of the operating unit; 2) 
location in respect to sales po- 


A prominent Ohio apple grower presents his 
arguments against diversified farming . . . 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 


Wheeler J]. Welday 


tential; and 3) aptitude of the 
grower. 
Size — 

More thought should be given 
to developing a competitive unit. 
It should be large enough for 
volume to justify modern labor- 
saving equipment, but not so 
large as to pass the point of 
diminishing returns. I feel that 
100 to 125 acres of specialized 
apples, well-located, can be a 
most efficient unit, including 
enough youngstock coming on to 
make the desired “rotating unit.” 


Location — 


What is the potential local 
market? The grower on the main 
highway, planning for continuous 
sales of various fruits throughout 
the season, is justified in diversi- 
fying in fruits. 

Fifty acres of apples with a 
well-rounded “other fruits” pro- 
gram could mean a much larger 
enterprise than 124 acres of a 
single fruit. Diversification of this 
type can be profitable—providing 


Reprinted by permission from American Fruit Grower, Cleveland, Ohlo 
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the size is kept within bounds. 
Aptitude — 

Fruit growing demands busi- 
ness ability, foresight, fortitude, 
and implicit regard for timing. 
If apples sell for as low as 75 
cents a bushel, the game is to 
produce at 65 cents; a cost of 85 
cents is fatal. 

Who is in the better position 
to keep costs low for a given 
standard of quality? Surely not 
the tired farmer with grains, 
trucking, poultry, dairy, and a 
host of other irons in the fire 
who arises a little earlier and 
runs a little faster to care for 
the orchard himself in order to 
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save costs. Watch that farmer and 
see if he has aptitude enough to 
spray for codling moth and let 
the corn planting go. 

The harvesting of a specialized 
apple crop is a full-sized job in 
itself. There are  preharvest 
sprays to put on, poly bags to fill 
and market, rye to sow for small 
tree cover, and local sales to con- 
duct. 

Apples either pay or they don’t. 
If they pay, it is by guts and 
efficiency; if not, the answer isn’t 
in taking on those extra lines that 
lead inevitably toward a _ run- 
down orchardist as well as a 
run-down orchard. 





Stored Feeds May Lose Value 


Farm feeds stored for long periods may lose some of their valu- 
able feed components, according to a University of Wisconsin agri- 


cultural nutritionist. 


Carotene or provitamin A is one of the important nutrients in 


hay, Bohstedt explains. 


Unfortunately hay loses carotene fairly 


rapidly, especially when moist hay is stored. About half of the 


carotene in hay is lost during the first six months of storage. 


Not 


much of the vitamin is left at the end of a couple of years. 
The B-complex vitamins (thiamine, riboflavin, biotin, niacin 
and pantothenic acid) are lost less rapidly in both grain and hay. 
Loss of carotene in silage is about half that in hay, if the 


silage is properly made. 


If silage is stored too dry, or hay too 


wet, many organic nutrients including protein are quickly lost. 
Carotene in corn is rather stable where the corn is stored whole. 
But when ground and then stored, the corn becomes rancid unless 


kept under dark, cool and dry conditions. 


This applies to other 


grains and concentrates if they contain fats or oils subject to rancidity. 
Vitamin E, the reproductive vitamin, is rapidly destroyed through 


rancidity. 
after grinding or processing. 
have more feed value. 


Bohstedt says grain or similar feed should be fed soon 
It will be more palatable and will 


—Wisconsin Extension 











Cloudburst Water Can be Held in Check 





¢¢yT HAPPENED one night” 

—or, “Good soil manage- 
ment practices made the differ- 
ence.” Either of these state- 
ments, in a way, describes what 
occurred in a small area near 
Chapman and Detroit, in Dickin- 
son county, Kansas, September 4, 
1956. 

This was the fifth summer of 
drouth in Dickinson county. In 
the summer of 1952, rainfall was 
57 per cent of normal. For the 
next 5 consecutive growing sea- 
sons total moisture was 62 per 
cent of normal. 

This prolonged drouth did not 
prevent a destructive cloudburst 
that dumped from 4 to 10 inches 
of rain over the area in a 2-hour 
period. This destructive storm 
struck some 40 to 50 sections of 
Dickinson county farm land at 
dusk on September 4, 1956. 

“That’s the worst eroded field 
I ever saw,” commented Harold 
Scanlon, past chairman of the 
local Soil Conservation District 
Board, as he looked over a field 
in the area on September 6. Even 
a 4-inch rain dumps more than 


What happens to terraces, contours and 
detention dams when 4 to 10 inches of 
rain is dumped on drouth country... 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 
Wilton Thomas, County Agent 


450 tons of water on each acre, 
so when this comes in a 2-hour 
period, something has to give. 
The impact starts a lot of soil 
moving down slopes and sweeps it 
on down the valleys to be deposit- 
ed later whenever the water slows 
down. 

After this particular storm 
there were large spots where most 
of the plowed soil was swept 
away. Some soil from farm fields 
stayed in the neighborhood but 
ended up on pasture areas and 
across roads and highways. 

“Plowed in” gullies gave water 
an opportunity to move more top- 
soil. Soil left finely pulverized, 
as by a tandem disk, was especi- 
ally subject to damage. Fields so 
worked were badly scoured and 
never again will be as productive 
as they were before. 

Water badly needed back on 
the uplands accumulated on low 
fields along U. S. Highway 40, 
where it stood in 50-acre lakes 
for from 2 days to 2 weeks be- 
fore drying up. 

During the night of the storm 
U. S. 40 was closed for more than 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Parmer, Topeka, Kansos 
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6 hours while water several feet 
deep poured across its roadbed. 
Fortunately, no lives were lost, 
but several cars became marooned 
in early stages of the flood and 
were badly damaged. 

Many persons who have not 
visited the storm area ask how 
terraced fields withstood dam- 
age, and what difference good 
soil management practices made. 
Alvin Hoover’s terraced field, 
which had been contour listed 
with a dammer attachment to 
protect the field over winter, was 
the finest example of protection 
observed. Most of the water was 
retained on this field and there 
was practically no soil erosion. 


Jake Jacobson, work unit con- 
servationist, pointed out that 
some terraces that were not main- 
tained at ideal height were over- 
topped by water for a short time, 
yet still protected the fields and 
prevented serious soil losses. 

A detention dam on the Alvin 
Hoover farm did an excellent job. 
This detention dam handles 
drainage from 310 acres, most of 
which are terraced. The dam 
holds 47 acre-feet of water at 
spillway level and drains down to 
12.5 acre-feet in 60 hours. 

Water went out the spillway 
2 feet deep but native grass in 
the spillway “shingled” the slope 
and prevented any serious cut- 
ting. Water below the dam did 
not go over the road or even take 
out the flood gate. Forty hours 
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after the rain, this detention dam 
was checked. The drainage ditch 
below the dam was still running 
about a foot deep in a small, 
harmless flow, while similar but 
unprotected watercourses nearby 
were foot deep in mud left by 
water which rushed downstream 
in damaging floods during and 
immediately after the storm. 

An examination of fields in the 
area showed further differences 
due to management. With so 
much water falling, it would seem 
all fields in the area would be 
well soaked, altho much did get 
away. Such was not the case. 


At one location in a sandy loam 
soil moisture had penetrated only 
6 inches in a alfalfa field with 
very little top growth when 
checked 40 hours after the storm. 
At the borders of this field, where 
grass gave partial protection, 
moisture penetration was 12 
inches. Across the fence in fairly 
good native grass it was down 


20 inches. 


In another location in rather 
heavy soil a onewayed or disked 


field was wet 6 to 8 inches deep; ° 


across the fence a field left rough 
with a moldboard plow was wet 
8 to 10 inches deep, while a near- 
by native grass meadow was wet 
to a depth of 22 inches. 

So differences in soil manage- 
ment, as well as use of the best 
soil conservation measures, made 
significant differences in damage 
received and water retained. 
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By Norm Krausz 


Fourth of a series on farm law by Norm Krauz of the University of 


Illinois Extension Service. 
ditions in mind. 


Articles are prepared with Illinois con- 
Laws in your state may differ. 


Easements 


N easement is a right to use 

another’s property for a par- 
ticular purpose. For example, a 
right-of-way over your neighbor’s 
farm to your farmstead might be 
an easement. Power companies 
and oil companies obtain ease- 
ments by direct purchase or by 
condemnation for their high pow- 
er and pipe lines. 


Easements usually arise by 


means of a deed or as a result 
of continued use for 20 years. 
However, there are situations 
where a landowner cannot get 
from his property to a highway 
without crossing the land of 
others. His land is landlocked 
and, if no one will grant him 


a right-of-way easement, the 
courts will do so. 
Examples of easements that 


may be acquired by long use are 
(1) a right-of-way, (2) the right 
to flood an upper owner’s land 
with a dam, and (3) the right to 
change the flow of surface wa- 
ters on the land of lower own- 
ers. It is important to keep in 
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mind the fact that the other fel- 
low can prevent these easements. 
He can do it by stopping the 
illegal use of his land at any time 
previous to the end of the 20- 
year period—or he can expressly 
give his consent to such use of 
his land. The law holds that, so 
long as he consents to the use, 
a mere license exists that may be 
terminated at any time and the 
20-year prescriptive period does 
not apply. 

Public or semipublic agencies 
needing easements in private 
property first try to get them 
through agreement with the own- 
er. If the owner is willing to do- 
nate the easement, or will accept 
what is offered and transfer the 
right, nothing needs to be done 
beyond completing the formalities 
of transfer. If the owner refuses 
to convey the right, the agency 
may begin an eminent domain 
proceeding (sometimes referred 
to as a “condemnation” proceed- 
ing). Also, when an owner for 
some reason is not able to con- 
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sent, is not a resident of the state, 
or his name or residence is un- 
known, eminent domain may be 
used. 


Once an easement has been 


acquired, it will pass to subse- 
quent owners of the land and can 
be lost only by abandonment, ad- 
verse use or specific conveyance. 
Therefore, one purchasing land 
should ascertain whether or not 
he will be subject to an easement 
of any kind. Illinois courts have 
placed a strict construction on 
the extent of easements and have 
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held that they are limited by the 
way in which they were used dur- 
ing the prescriptive period. For 
example, if an owner acquires a 
10-foot easement of way across 
the north end of a neighbor’s 
pasture, 20 feet from the fence, 
he has a right to use only that 
lane and no right to cross at any 
other place or to widen the lane. 
Whether or not an easement 
exists in a particular case is often 
difficult to determine. If sub- 
stantial property rights are in- 
volved, the question should be 
referred to legal counsel. 








Livestock, Dairy Farmers Lag 
in Labor-Saving Methods 


Livestock and dairy farmers, in the main, are dragging their 
feet when it comes to adopting labor-saving improvements. G. D. 
Kite, Virginia agricultural engineer, claims most dairy and _ live- 
stock farmers have made few, if any, improvements in their methods 
of feeding for the past 20 years. 

For instance, most farmers using tower silos handle the silage 
three times. This means that if 1,000 pounds of silage is fed, the 
farmer actually handles 3,000 pounds. Facilities can be arranged 
to reduce the number of times the silage is handled. Kite suggests 
the use of silo unloaders which will handle grass as well as corn 
silage, and of silage conveyors. He says the cost of handling silage 
is about the same using labor-saving equipment as it is by manual 
methods, but the labor is released for other jobs. 

Horizontal silos are another answer for the hard-working live- 
stock man. Self-feeding arrangements are good, and should ac- 
commodate 1/5 of the cows at one time. If the silo is not built 
for self-feeding, Kite suggests the use of tractor-mounted loaders, 
and convenient silage feeders. 

Grain moved in bulk by conveyors or gravity also saves time 
and labor. Bagging feed is costly and time-consuming, Kite says. 

—VPI Newsletter 














Facts About Bulk Milk Cooling 
| eas 





Questions and answers to help you 


make an important decision .. . 


Condensed from 
Electricity On The Farm 


L. A. Brooks, Electric Farm Research University of Wisconsin 


ULK handling of milk is on 

a steady increase throughout 
the country. There were 30,330 
bulk milk tanks in operation on 
dairy farms in the United States 
as of January 1, 1956 and the 
figure is continuing to grow. This 
new system of handling milk on 
the farm involves a drastic change 
and considerable expense for the 
dairy farmer. 


Here, we attempt to answer 
some of the more common ques- 
tions regarding bulk handling of 
his milk. 


Will a bulk milk tank save labor? 


A bulk milk tank in itself will 
not save much time, but it does 
eliminate the work of handling 
cans. However, to offset the sav- 
ing in time of handling cans, it 
is necessary for the farmer to 
wash and sanitize the bulk tank. 
This task will take about 10 min- 
utes per day. 


There may be a considerable 
saving in time when a bulk tank 
is used in connection with a milk 
pipeline as then all handling of 
the milk by hand is eliminated. 
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The amount of time saved here 
increases with herd size. 


How should a farmer determine 
the size of bulk tank to buy? 


First of all, the local milk 
plants should be contacted to find 
out whether they will have every 
day or every-other-day pickup. 
It is not possible to use a tank 
for every day pickup that was 
designed for every-other-day pick- 
up because the compressor will 
not have capacity for cooling the 
milk fast enough. 


The prospective buyer should 
look into the future at least 10 
years and try to estimate any 
possible expansion in the size of 
his dairy herd. Then he should 
select a tank of adequate size to 
hold that estimated increased 
production. One rule-of-thumb 
guide is to use a tank that will 
hold three milkings for everyday 
pickup and five milkings for 
every-other-day pickup. Milk 
production should also be leveled 
off to a relatively uniform rate 
throughout the year. The tank 
must be large enough to hold 
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all milk produced during peak 
periods. 


What milkhouse alterations 
may be needed? 

If the present milkhouse is large 
enough and in good condition, 
the changes are likely to be minor 
and relatively inexpensive. It is 
usually necessary to rearrange 
some of the equipment in the 
milkhouse. 

In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to enlarge the milkhouse or 
build a new one because it is 
not possible to get sufficient clear- 
ance around the tank. The front 
of the tank must have at least 
36 inches clearance to other 
equipment or a wall. The mini- 
mum distance from face of out- 
let valve to a wall is 24 inches. 
There must be 18 inches clear- 
ance between the rear side of the 
tank and wall and between the 
compressor end of tank and wall. 
Check with local dairy plant 
fieldman on these tank clearances 
as the requirements vary. 


What considerations must be 
given to the outside dimensions 
of the tank? 


The width and length of the 
tank is especially important in a 
small milkhouse where it may 
not be possible to obtain the min- 
imum distances required between 
the tank and walls with certain 
models. The selection of a cer- 
tain make or model of bulk tank 
in some cases could avoid the 
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need for enlarging the milkhouse. 
The least dimension in height or 
width of tank is also critical in 
regard to getting it through the 
present door. 


The height of the tank is not 
so important when used in con- 
nection with a milk pipeline but 
should certainly be considered 
when the milk is poured into the 
tank by hand. Bulk tanks vary in 
height from about 32 to 42 inches 
and the lower models make it 
much easier for pouring milk and 
for cleaning. 


Will there be much saving of milk 
lost from stickage in cans? 


The losses from milk stickage 
varies with the rate at which the 
cans are emptied at the milk 
plant, but is not as large as some- 
times claimed. The milk stickage 
in cans may amount to about 
4 pounds for every 1,000 pounds 
of milk delivered to the plant. 
Milk stickage in a bulk tank and 
hose connections will probably 
be only about 1 pound out of 
1,000 pounds of milk collected. 
Therefore, the milk  stickage 
losses should be less, but it is not 
likely to be a great saving. 


Will butterfat tests be higher 
with a bulk tank? 


No evidence has been found 
in research work done on this 
subject to support the claims 
often made for an increase in 
butterfat test when switching 
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from can to bulk milk handling. 
The milk stickage in the cans 
will test higher than the rest of 
the milk, but the amount of milk 
stickage is so small that it be- 
comes insignificant. 


How would it affect 
the bacteria count? 


It seems that with a bulk tank 
it should be easier for the farmer 
to produce high quality milk, 
but the farmer must wash and 
sanitize the tank very thoroughly 
each day. The bacteria count is 
likely to be lower because the 
milk is cooled more rapidly and 
kept at a lower temperature 
than in a can cooler. Most farm- 
ers who were producing high 
quality milk with the can system 
report very little change. Re- 
gardless of how the milk is han- 
dled there is no substitute for 
cleanliness. 


What is the basic difference 
between ihe icebank and the 
direct-expansion type tank? 

The ice-bank tank stores re- 
frigeration in the form of ice. 
This ice is later used to produce 
chilled water which is circulated 
by a water pump through the 
cooling section around the out- 
side of the tank liner to aid in the 
rapid cooling of the milk. 

Direct-expansion or cold wall 
units have the refrigerant, freon, 
flowing through evaporating coils 
or plates which are in direct con- 
tact with the milk tank liner. 


This refrigerant, as it passes 
through the coils or plates, car- 
ries the heat from the milk in a 
manner similar to that in which 
a household refrigerator removes 
heat from its storage compart- 
ment. 


What about the cost of 
cooling milk? 


Bulk milk coolers in general 
will use less electricity than can 
coolers. The direct expansion 
bulk tank is more efficient than 
the ice-bank type when operated 
under similar conditions. Tests 
conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin indicate that direct- 
expansion tanks are likely to use 
from .2 to .4 KWH less for cool- 
ing 100 pounds of milk than the 
ice-bank tanks. If electricity costs 
the farmer 2Y%2c per KWHr, then 
this saving would amount to from 
Y, to le per 100 pounds of milk 


cooled. 


ls a water-cooled compressor 
practical? 

The cooling costs of tanks with 
air-cooled condensers will increase 
when the milkhouse temperature 
rises. Therefore, it is important 
to have good ventilation in the 
milkhouse and is practical to have 
a ventilating fan rather than de- 
pend on the windows for ventil- 
ation. For larger bulk tanks, 
especially direct expansion types, 
it is economical to have a water- 
cooled condenser as the saving in 
operating costs will pay for the 
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additional investment. In warm 
weather, operating a water-cooled 
condenser may reduce the cool- 
ing costs as much as 35 to 40% 
in comparison with an air-cooled 
type. The amount of water 
needed to cool the condenser will 
vary from one to three gallons 
for each gallon of milk cooled. 





Agronomists at Purdue 
University say that lime is 
the "workhorse" of a farmer's 
soil fertility program. Lack 
of lime limits crop response 
to fertilizer. 





Will it be necessary to rewire 
the milkhouse? 

The present wiring will usually 
not be adequate when installing 
a direct expansion type tank but 
may be sufficient for an ice-bank 
tank. The greatest demand on 
the line is from the compressor 
motor which is about twice as 
large for a given tank capacity 
on a direct expansion unit as 
compared to an ice-bank unit. 
The size of compressor motor on 
direct expansion tanks is 1 hp per 
100 gallons of daily capacity and 
on ice-bank tanks is between 1/3 
and Y2 hp per 100 gallons of 
daily capacity. Both types of 
coolers have a fractional horse- 
power motor on the agitator. The 
ice-bank type needs an additional 
4 or 1/3 hp motor for operating 
the water circulating pump. A 
230-volt outlet must be provided 
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near the port opening for con- 
necting the pump motor on the 
tank transport. 


Are fiber glass tanks practical? 


It appears that fiber glass 
should be very satisfactory for the 
outside wall of a bulk tank. The 
material should stand up well un- 
der the wet and damp conditions 
in a milkhouse and is resistant to 
chipping. It is as easy to keep 
clean as other materials used for 
outside tank walls. 


What effect will a bulk tank 
have on milkhouse heating? 

An ice-bank cooler will supply 
heat into the milkhouse similar 
to a can cooler. The length of 
time the compressor will be op- 
erating depends upon the amount 
of milk being cooled, but will 
likely be from 15 to 20 hours per 
day. In a well insulated milk- 
house the heat removed from the 
milk will supply a considerable 
part of the heat needed to main- 
tain the milkhouse temperature 
above freezing. 

A direct expansion cooler will 
deliver the same total amount of 
heat, but in a shorter period of 
time. It will likely operate be- 
tween 4 and 6 hours per day 
which will not produce as even 
a milkhouse temperature as the 
ice-bank types and may require 
more supplemental heat. How- 
ever, the temperature will be 
warmer at the time of washing 
the milking equipment. 


——- 
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Tew for You 


No need for Tillage or planting 
tools: Descriptive trademark 
spelling of the machine called 
the Wunsover tells the story. The 
12 ton Wunsover completely pre- 
pares, limes and fertilizes the soil, 
plants the seed and does all this 
at the rate of 1 to 5 acres an 
hour. The once-over price of the 


Wunsover, $37,000. 


USDA has begun a new swine 
breeding program at the Agricul- 
tural Research Center at Belts- 
ville. The program will be sim- 
ilar to that used for increasing 
yields of hybrid corn. A similar 
program is underway at Miles 
City, Montana, as a cooperative 
project. 


Pole-type anything: Just about 
anything and everything in pole 
type farm buildings is explained 
and illustrated with complete 
structural details in new building 
guide booklets free from Southern 
Pine Association, P.O. Box 1170, 
New Orleans 4, Louisiana. Com- 
plete even to charts showing ca- 
pacity required for various sized 
herds. Here are only three of 
many “guides” they offer: 

Booklet PF-103 Lumber type 
Silo. 

Booklet PF-102 Poultry House. 

Booklet PF104 Hay and Rest 
Barn. 

Airplane and tractor design: 


o « « ~=«=#BY 
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AL HALLER 


Mr. Woods of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, reports the first use of a 
“C” axle support in a farm trac- 
tor, a type widely used in aircraft. 
Easier, faster removal of wheel 
or tire, easier servicing of bear- 
ings, and less chance of clogging 
in muddy work are some of the 
advantages, he said. The “C” 
type front end will be available 
on 3 models. Mr. Woods also 
announced that eleven 1957 Ford 
tractors will be available with 


LP-gas fuel systems. Extra cost 
will be $195. 


The Mountain to Mohammed 
Came: And the soil to the tillage 
tool came, at the University of 
Minnesota. Engineers rigged a 
long soil tray pulled by an electric 
motor and steel cable. The soil 
moves, the tillage tool stays in one 
place, allowing slow motion pic- 
tures to be taken, a feat impos- 
sible under field conditions. Tooth 
spacing and shapes, speed of the 
tractor and working depths, are 
easily studied to find ways to 
improve machines. 


Poultry Growers Take Special 
Note: You and your industry 
will be better informed by a new 
service just organized. The Poul- 
try Survey Committee composed 
of top flight college poultry econ- 
omists will meet 3 or 4 times each 
year to issue timely and practi- 
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cal outlook reports. Nine in- 
dustry economists and manage- 
ment people, and several from 
the U.S.D.A. will serve in an 
advisory capacity. If you miss 
any of their analyses, write the 
American Feed Manufacturer’s 
Association, Inc., 53 W. Jackson 
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Marvelous Magic of Electron- 
ics: RCA scientists have demon- 
strated a new home “Hear-and- 
See” magnetic tape player which 
plays television programs record- 
ed on magnetic tape. This mar- 
velous tape therefore will be seen 
as well as heard through stand- 





Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 





ard television receivers. 
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A Farmer's Praver 
By Samuel R. Guard, Editor of Breeder’s Gazette 


Father in Heaven . . . Our farmer-hearts pulse now with 
pleading for something more than spring and seedtime, 
more than husky lambs and litters large, more than dew- 
kissed snowdrops with hearts of gold and homing robins 
with breasts of red. 


We pray for the President of the United States. We pray 
for the Congress, for all leaders whom we have voted to 
power, placed in command. 


We pray that they be firm but just, strong but gentle, 
wise but humble; and slow to anger ... even as Thou, 
oh God, art slow to anger but plenteous in mercy. 

Be merciful to us; be merciful to all the children of Thine 
image. Feed us now, that we may feed them. 


Oh, Lord of Hosts, does not Goliath, helmeted in brass, 
six cubits and a span in height, defy anew the armies of 
the living God? Help us to choose five smooth stones. 
For the battle is the Lord’s. And Thine is the power. 
And the glory. Forever. 


Amen. 
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I} l-bushel Corn on Dwarf Stalks 
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E USED to cuss low-hang- 
ing ears—broke our backs 
when we stooped to grab ’em. 

That was one reason why the 
hybrid corn breeders developed 
waist-high ears. 

But with the corn harvesters 
we’re now using, it makes little 
difference where the ear hangs. 
In fact, most machines work best 
in short stalks, a development 
which has spurred corn men to 
take another look at dwarfs. 

Today, new dwarf-type hybrids 
are racking up some surprising 
yields. At the recent American 
Society of Agronomy meetings in 
Cincinnati, Earl Leng, University 
of Illinois corn breeder, reported 
that in tests this year, 15 dwarfs 
averaged 111 bushels per acre. 
One double-cross dwarf hybrid 
made 118 bushels. 

Normal-sized U. S. 13, grown 
right alongside these dwarfs, av- 
eraged 136 bushels — 25 bushels 
more peracre. 

“But, that’s to be expected,” 
says Leng. “Normal hybrids have 
25 years of breeding for high 


New dwarf hybrids racked 
yields this year. Some folks 
stalks will be the next big change in corn. 


up surprising 
think pe. 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Ovid Bay and Bill Hardy 


yields behind them. These dwarfs 
have practically none.” 


At the Pfister Associated Grow- 
ers research farm near Aurora, 
Ill., one dwarf made 122 bushels 
this year, reports L. M. Camp, 
research director. Normal hy- 
brids averaged 10% to 20% more. 


In tests at Georgetown, Del., 
two double-cross hybrids have 
been averaging about 100 bushels 
per acre. David L. Matthews, 
plant breeder with the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange at West 
Springfield, Mass., is cooperating 
with the University of Delaware 
on these dwarf corn experiments. 

Matthews has a dwarf version 
of Pennsylvania 602 hybrid which 
he plans to compare with regular 
602 in field tests next year. 


The advantages claimed for 
dwarf-type hybrids make sense: 


@ There’s practically no lodging. 
“In two years, we've found only 
one lodged plant,” says Illinois 
researcher Leng. “The ear is only 
16” to 18” above the ground, 
and those stubby stalks are tough 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvanie , 
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—hard to blow down.” 


® More grain with less growth. 
Ordinary hybrids usually average 
from 65 to 75 pounds of grain 
per 100 pounds of stover—stalks 
and leaves. Leng’s dwarf-type 
hybrids produce 115 to 125 
pounds of grain per 100 pounds 


of stover. 


@ Easier harvesting under un- 
favorable conditions. “During 
this fall’s dry weather, we had 
considerably less picker clogging 
with the dwarfs,” says Leng. 


@ They're ideal for hogging 
down. 
Disadvantages of dwarfs in- 
clude: 


@ 10% to 20% less yield. Some 
scientists think yield can and will 
be improved with more breeding 
work. 


® Growing hybrid seed may be 
a problem, because some inbred 
dwarfs are notoriously poor seed 
producers. This could be a real 
drawback. 


@ Late-season weeds are more of 
a problem because the dwarfs do 
not shade the ground the way 
normal hybrids do. 

But this could be an advan- 
tage if you use corn as a “nurse 
crop.” A legume seeded between 
the rows after the last cultivation, 
should do better in a dwarf plant- 
ing. 


In Wisconsin tests this year, 
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one dwarf yielded about the same 
—100 bushels per acre—in 40- 
inch rows as a regular hybrid in 
60-inch rows. “The legume stand 
in the 40-inch rows of dwarf corn 
was as good as that in 60-inch 
regular corn,” says N. P. Neal, 
University of Wisconsin corn 
breeder. 

These four corn breeders— 
Leng, Camp, Matthews and Neal 
—are working with the brachytic 
type of dwarfism. Brachytic 
dwarfs are just like ordinary 
plants except that the stalk joints 


are jammed together. Kernels 
are ordinary size. 
Other scientists are experi- 


menting with another kind of 
dwarfism called “reduced” type. 
Like a pony, these dwarf plants 
are miniature in all respects— 
they have smaller leaves, stalks, 
tassels, roots and ears than ordi- 
nary corn. Even the kernels are 
smaller, but they do make just 
as good feed. 

One of these pony-type hybrids 
hit 118.5 bushels at Carrollton, 
Mo. this year, reports William C. 
Hansel, Pfister Associated Grow- 
ers researcher. Last year it made 
107.2 bushels. 


Adds Hansel: “We have 25 re- 
duced-type hybrids that averaged 
89 bushels in ’55 and 107.5 bush- 
els this year. Ears are small but 
you get lots of ’em.” 

How much crowding can these 
reduced-type hybrids take? Scien- 
tists A. J. Ohlrogge and O. E. 
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Nelson at Purdue University 
wondered, so they planted dwarf- 
type inbreds and hybrids in rows 
10 inches apart with 8 inches 
between plants — 78,000 stalks 
per acre! 

“One of these inbreds, called 
Hy dwarf, made 78,000 good 
sound ears—yielded more at 
78,000 than Hy normal did at 
26,000,” says Ohlrogge. 

“Another reduced-type hybrid 
made just as much corn—105 
bushels per acre—at 52,000 stalks 
as it did at 13,000. 

“The one big thing we’ve no- 
ticed about some dwarf types is 
that yields don’t drop off as pop- 
ulation goes up. They yield about 
as much at 52,000 plants per acre 
at they do at 13,000. 

“At those high populations, you 
wouldn’t need to increase ear 
size much to get really high yields. 
I’m not sure whether we ought 


to try to do that, or try to put 
this ability-to-stand-crowding trait 
into our normal hybrids,” says 
Ohlrogge. 

As of now, no corn breeder is 
ready to predict that dwarf-type 
hybrids will replace normal hy- 
brids. But for several years the 
trend has been toward hybrids 
with a shorter, harder-working 
stalk. Several corn men agree 
that if researchers find the par- 
ticular combinations that give 
high-yielding dwarf hybrids, we 
could go all the way awfully fast. 
Most of the hybrid corn com- 
panies have considerable dwarf 
breeding stock growing in their 
nurseries. 

On the other hand, dwarfs may 
be another one of the things corn 
breeders work on that never pans 
out. 

Finally, no seed of these dwarf- 
type hybrids is yet available. 





Single Crow Roosters, 45 Pound Radishes 


Current in the news are the accomplishments of Japanese geneti- 
cists in experiments with crossbreeding. 

It is alleged that they have produced radishes that weigh up 
to 45 pounds and are as big as basketballs. 

It is claimed they have developed roosters that crow for 15 
to 20 seconds to awaken their owners and then shut up. 

It is reported they have devised a goldfish with a head like a 


buffalo. 
fish, they say, can’t swim. 


Since the head is bigger than all the rest of its body, the 


Single crow roosters would surely be a tremendous blessing, 
but what to do with a fish that can’t swim is something no one 


has figured out. 


It may remind us that science can at times be more remarkable 


than immediately helpful. 


—Memphis Commercial Appeal 








Band Seed 
Legumes This Spring 


Have better legumes at lower cost. 


pensive seed and get better stands. Here's how. 


Condensed from 


Massey-Harris Farm Profit 


AND SEEDING can cut your 
legume seed bill 20% to 30% 
this spring. When seed is placed 
in a narrow band directly above 
your fertilizer you can get a bet- 
ter stand while using less seed. 
Tests by the Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Ne- 
braska stations show that seeding 
rates can be reduced 1/5 to 1/3 
and stands still are as thick-— 
and more vigorous—than when 
broadcast by the standard drill. 


Band seeders are not expensive. 
An attachment for your drill 
should pay for itself in a single 
year. Then it will go on saving 
you $1 an acre or more on seed 
for many years. You can figure 
on saving about 2 lbs. of seed per 
acre. It doesn’t take long at that 






Save ex- 


rate to pay for a $15 to $20 at- 
tachment. 

Band seeding minimizes seed- 
ing failures. Long seed tubes ex- 


tending behind the drill drop 
legume seeds just 2 inches from 
the ground. They fall in a nar- 
row band above fertilizer drilled 
at the 2-inch depth. Phosphorus 
in the fertilizer gives seed a “shot 
in the arm” right after germina- 
tion. The seeds start faster and 
make hardier growth that helps 
withstand drouth, insects and 
competition from weeds and 
grain. 


Many legume seedlings get a 
poor start when seeds are broad- 
cast by the usual method from 
about a foot above the ground. 
Most seeds are just too far away 


Reprinted by permission from Massey-Harrls Farm Profit, 710 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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from the phosphorus fertilizer. 

Michigan tests showed seed- 
lings directly over fertilizer were 
stimulated by phosphorus in 2 
weeks. Seedlings an inch away 
didn’t get the boost for a month, 
seedlings 3” from fertilizer didn’t 
benefit until 3 months. By that 
time drouth, insects or compe- 
tition may kill many plants not 
placed over fertilizer. Result is 
too often a poor stand, frequent- 
ly a failure. 

“Band seeding is especially im- 
portant to get quick strong stands 





Wisconsin's 1956 milk pro- 
duction topped all other 
states, exceeded that of 12 
nations and nearly equaled 
that of Canada. The total 
was seventeen billion pounds. 





from summer seedings and in dry 
springs and low-fertility soil,” 
says Dr. Jim Haynes of Ohio, 
first to note the extra vigor and 
thicker stands. For this reason 
band seeding is usually a big help 
in getting summer-seeded legurhe 
stands established between corn 
rows. 

Seed soon as possible after June 
10 to get benefit of June rains. 
Pack seed with cultipacker or 
press wheel attachment on drill. 
When fertility is high and soil 
is moist, the extra “push” from 
seeding directly above fertilizer 
is not as noticeable. 

In USDA tests at Beltsville, 
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Md., band seeded plots of tall 
fescue and ladino clover yielded 
130% more forage than broadcast 
plots, had much less weed com- 
petition and plants got off to 
faster, stronger start. Band seed- 
ing resulted in 21% more alfalfa 
and birdsfoot trefoil seedlings in 
9 Michigan field tests. 


In Southern California, band 
seeding is being used to establish 
successful stands of legumes on 
ranges where it had been difficult 
to get a stand. “Band seeding 
looks like the solution to get 
strong stands of alfalfa, rose clo- 
ver and yellow blossom sweet- 
clover,’ says Agronomist C. F. 
Walker. 


Band seeding beats drilling leg- 
umes into the ground with fer- 
tilizer. In Michigan tests the 
stand was only 1/6 as good as 
when band seeded. Drilling puts 
seed too deep for good germina- 
tion and too near fertilizer to 
avoid “burning.” 

It’s easy and inexpensive to 
convert a drill into a band seed- 
er. Units costing $1.50 to $2.20 
per furrow opener can be at- 
tached to almost any drill with 
a legume seed box in a couple 
hours. 

Some farmers make their own 
band seeders with strap iron and 
either garden hose or milking 
cups slipped over conduit tubing. 
Some extend tubes from a front- 
mounted seed box to a foot be- 
hind fertilizer outlet. Lester Al- 
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len, near Ithaca, Mich., moved 
the legume seed box to the rear 
of his drill, dropped 18” seed 
tubes through holes drilled in the 
footboard. He now uses 6 in- 
stead of 8 lbs. of alfalfa seed 
per acre, saves $1.00 an acre and 
gets better stands. 

If you’re buying a grain drill, 
insist on one with a band seed- 
ing attachment. If you’re attach- 
ing a manufactured kit or mak- 
ing your own, keep these points 
in mind: 

1. Legume seeds should fall at 
least 12” behind fertilizer-grain 
outlet to be sure they’re not cov- 
ered. 

2. Keep ends of legume tubes 
about 144 to 2” above soil sur- 
face to place seed in narrow 
band above fertilizer. 

3. Attach tubes firmly to pre- 
vent “broadcasting.” 

4. Remove covering chains; 
they scatter seed too much. 
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Band seeding is not a substi- 
tute for good seed bed prepara- 
tion or proper fertilizer applica- 
tion. Getting seed firmly packed 
into surface, particularly in dry 
soil, adds to seed saved and stand 
improvement. Covering action of 
rains may be satisfactory in 
spring, but summer seedings 
should nearly always be culti- 
packed, and in same direction as 
drill in order to avoid deep seed 
coverage. 


Haynes and John Parsons at 
Ohio’s Wooster station found that 
mounting a press wheel directly 
behind each seed tube presses 
seed into more moist soil without 
covering. It saves more seed, 
gets seedlings off to fast, hardy 
growth. You seed small grain 
and legume, deposit fertilizer and 
pack all in one operation. In 
preliminary tests, press wheels 
tripled results of band seeding 
alone. 








Lamb and Wool Outlook 


Chances are good that lamb prices will remain on a higher 
level during the first half of 1957, reports Russell R. Keetch, sheep 
and wool specialist at Utah State Agricultural College. However, 
it is less probable they will do so during the second half, he adds. 

The long awaited upturn in sheep and lamb production has 
not been realized. Since May, lamb prices to producers have av- 
eraged $1 above the 1955 level. “Sheep production is increasing in 
the east. But shortage of labor on western ranches and drought 
have caused declines in some western areas,” Prof. Keetch points 
out. He says an increase in sheep numbers can be expected some 
time in the future—but when, no one knows. 

—Utah Extension 
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Year Around Money Saver 


Machinery maintenance is important. 
Fuel losses may be unbelieveably high 
when minor adjustments or servicing is 


neglected ... 


Condensed from Ford Farming 


RICE the used equipment on 

the lot at any dealer. You'll 
find price varies greatly with the 
condition of the equipment. The 
man who practices regular ma- 
chinery maintenance — greasing, 
oiling, adjusting, housing —- may 
have received as much as $200 
more for the same model tractor 
than the man who neglects main- 
tenance. And you can figure he 
saved more by avoiding break- 
downs with resultant crop losses 
and by saving fuel. 


Lubrication, like other mainte- 
nance practices, is important the 
year around. Owner’s manuals 
are the best guides for regular 
inspection and lubrication. As a 
rust preventative, grease saves 
money in unsuspected ways. For 
example, a coat of grease on an 
idle plow not only makes it last 
longer and plow better, but it 
saves gasoline, too. Plowing at 
any speed takes 15 to 20 per 
cent more tractor power with a 
rusty, pitted plow than with a 
shiny moldboard and sharp share. 


Transmission and differential 





gears need fresh lubricants after 
a season of heavy work. Wheel 
bearings should be cleaned, re- 
packed and adjusted regularly. 
The steering linkage and distrib- 
utor need lubrication frequently 
and oil in the steering gear hous- 
ing should be kept at proper level. 
A handy reminder to keep ma- 
chinery greased is a grease gun 
carried on your tractor. 


Keeping machinery is proper 
adjustment can save much time 
and money. It’s a good idea to 
inspect periodically for loose nuts 
and bolts. During adjustment and 
inspection, special attention might 
be given to worn parts. Replace- 
ment of a weakened chain or 
frayed belt may prevent down- 
time in the field. A cracked har- 
row frame can be welded quickly. 
If left, it might break down in 
use. 

Engines must be kept in good 
repair and adjustment. Fuel 
losses are unbelieveably high 
where minor adjustments and 
service are neglected. Carbure- 
tor adjustments, spark timing, 


Reprinted from Ford Farming, 2600 East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan 
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grinding valves, and cleaning the 
air filter all help to save fuel. 
For example, it may be as waste- 
ful to set the carburetor too lean 
as too rich, and the flow of fuel 
may need to be greater rather 
than smaller. Fuel is wasted by 
closing the choke adjustment to 
provide a richer mixture when 
starting a tractor and failing to 
open it when the engine is warm. 

Keeping machinery under cov- 
er isn’t always possible, but a 
practical machine shed will pay 
for itself over a period of years. 
Planters and harvesting equip- 


MARCH 


ment are more subject to deterior- 
ation due to weathering. Chains 
rust, become stiff and are more 
easily broken during the busy 
season. Belts rot and may cause 
field breakdowns and loss of 
crops. A machine shed not only 
protects equipment from weather, 
but it provides a place to work 
on machinery during bad weath- 
er when there’s time for this. 


If you’ve misplaced the own- 
er’s manuals for your machinery, 
ask your dealer about them. Pro- 
tect your investment. 





Wheel-Track Corn Planting Eliminated Disking 


By planting corn in the tractor tracks, a farmer can eliminate 
all the disking that he normally does to “work up” the plowed field. 
And no disking can mean saving hours of valuable working time 
during the rush spring planting season. 

In Minnesota, Russell Miller used the wheel-track corn planting 
system on 10 acres of his corn land last summer and found his yields 
were just as good as where he planted corn in the conventional 


manner. 
of work and expense. 


By eliminating the disking, Miller saved a good half day 


Wheel-track planting means planting the corn directly on freshly- 


plowed soil. 


Miller plowed the sod with a three-bottom plow and 
pulled one drag harrow section behind the plow. 


The same day 


the field was plowed, he hitched his corn planter behind the tractor 


so that the corn was planted in the tractor wheel tracks. 


This plan 


has been under test recently at the University of Minnesota. 
Normally, Miller would plow the field, then disk and “drag” 
the field once before planting — a task that would take a good half 


day for a 10-acre field. 
unnecessary. 


Wheel-track planting makes the disking 


Corn yields averaged about 75 bushels per acre this year on 
the Miller farm, both for fields planted by the wheel-track method 
and on fields planted in the conventional manner. 

—University Farm and Home News 
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Keeps Ensilage Dry with 
Above Ground Silo 





AIN 
snow that accumulate in a 
trench silo have caused one Cent- 


WATER and melted 


ral Nebraska farmer to invest 
$4,000 in a new type storage. 

According to Edwin Fasse, who 
farms 480 acres southeast of Co- 
zad, his new bunker silo will per- 
mit very little snow to blow into 
it; and when he puts on a plastic 
top, it will prevent a lot of rain 
damage. 

Fasse’s construction, which he 
calls an “above the ground trench 
silo,” is 35 feet wide and 150 
feet long. It has about a 2,000 
ton capacity. The structure is of 
cement and has ribbed sides for 
support. 


“The main advantage of this © 


type of silo,” Fasse says, “is that 
it is an ‘all-weather’ setup. Other 
types of ensilage pits that I’ve 
used or seen are just holes in the 
ground or else have a cement bot- 
tom. Either way, a person is often 
bothered with the problem of rain 
water or melted snow in the bot- 
tom of his pit.” 


An enterprising Nebraska farmer builds a big 
bunker silo for alfalfa... 


Condensed from the Nebraska Farmer 


Gordon Young 


In order to solve this problem, 
Fasse contacted Harold Stevens, 
Fasse County agent, who sup- 
plied some ideas. A contractor 
poured the concrete but Fasse 
helped with the actual labor. 


But not only is the trench silo 
and how he built it unusual; its 
contents are also of a different 
nature than most Dawson County 
trench silos. 


Fasse’s above the ground trench 
silo contains 100 per cent alfalfa 
ensilage which has an approxi- 
mate average of 16 per cent pro- 
tein content. The protein con- 
tent of Fasse’s ensilage is not sup- 
posed to vary to any great ex- 
tent with dehydrated pellets 
stored in open storage. 


Fasse thinks that if he had got 
an earlier start with his ensilage, 
the protein content might have 
been higher. He was delayed for 
about two weeks this spring by 
the construction of his trench 
silo. 

“The vitamin A content of the 
ensilage,” Fasse said, “is very sat- 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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isfactory.” He recently had a lab- 
oratory analyze his ensilage, and 
the lab reported that the vitamin 
A content would hold up for a 
long time. The vitamin A content 
is 100,000 units which is only 
about 20,000 units less than what 
some dehydrating plants are re- 
porting. 

Eight pounds per ton of so- 
dium bisulfate are added to the 
ensilage as a preservative. This 
chemical is added when the alfal- 
fa is chopped in the field. 

Fasse believes that he would 
rather have alfalfa ensilage than 
corn ensilage because he has his 
protein and vitamin situation 
taken care of. 





Agronomists have found 
that hybrid sudan grass and 
sorghum varieties are show- 
ing the same yield advan- 
tages as did hybrid corn 
when it first became popular. 





Fasse was so impressed with the 
results of a preliminary project 
last fall that he decided to go 
all the way this year with alfalfa 
ensilage. His experiment last 
year was on his last cutting of 
alfalfa. A laboratory analysis 
later showed that there were 
135,000 units of vitamin A in the 
ensilage and about 25 per cent 
protein. 

One thing that appealed to 
him about the experimental feed 
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was the fact that while he was 
feeding it, not one call for a vet- 
erinarian was necessary. Three 
weeks after that supply was ex- 
hausted and he began using con- 
ventional feed, he began to have 
the usual difficulties with his 
cattle and had to call the veter- 
inarian several times. 

Fasse thinks that another ap- 
pealing factor about his alfalfa 
ensilage is the fact that it requires 
no breaking-in period for the 
cattle to learn to like it. They 
start eating it just as soon as it’s 
placed in the feed bunks. 

Fasse is currently feeding 150 
head of cattle which weigh about 
1,100 pounds. When his steers 
are on full feed of alfalfa ensil- 
age, he expects a per day gain 
of approximately three pounds. 

“Although this process does 
take some special equipment, it 
is by far the easiest feed to put 
up I’ve ever handled,” Fasse 
claims. 


Plastic Cover 


At the time it was built, 
Fasse intended to cover the trench 
silo with a plastic covering. He 
found the cost restrictive, but a 
recent investigation has produced 
a new method of covering the 
structure. Instead of one piece, 
he plans to cover the silo with 
12 by 100 foot long strips, which 
will cost less than three cents per 
square foot. If he had been able 
to cover the structure earlier this 
vear, he thinks he might have 
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done away with the five to six 
inches of spoilage that are on the 
surface of his present pile of en- 
silage. 

Fasse farms 480 acres, 220 of 
which are in alfalfa. The rest are 
in corn. His alfalfa yield varies 
between five and eight tons per 
acre. Although he got five cut- 
tings last year, he is only plan- 
ning to get four this season be- 
cause his planting was delayed by 
the work on the trench silo. 


“T’m very much enthused about 
the whole bunker silo idea,” 
Fasse says, “And if things work 
out all right, we'll build another 
silo near the present one just as 
soon as we’re able to. I feel that 
in the long run, the above the 
ground trench silo and the alfalfa 
ensilage will enable us to put on 
more pounds of beef at a cheaper 
cost. In the present competitive 
beef market that we have, that’s 
all a feeder can hope for.” 








Holstein Smashes National Production Record 


“Sensational” is the word for Chinook Monitor Barbee 3194992 
(EX)—a Registered Holstein cow bred and owned by the State 
College of Washington. The Washington cow has shattered a na- 
tional record with an official 305-day production of 25,334 lbs. of 
milk and 1,013 lbs. of butterfat. 

From the standpoint of either milk or butterfat, this is the 
highest record ever completed by a cow milked twice daily in the 
Ten Months Division of the national Holstein organization’s Ad- 
vanced Registry testing program. In addition to setting a new all- 
time, all-age Holstein high, Barbee’s milk record occupies a similar 
position among the published 305-day records of all cows ever milked 
twice daily on official test — regardless of breed. 

She started her unprecedented record at the age of six years 
and averaged 39 quarts of milk a day—more than four times the 
production of the average cow—for 305 days. 

Chinook Monitor Barbee is a big, deep-bodied cow tipping the 
scales at more than 1,900 lbs. at the close of her lactation. Classified 
“Excellent”—the highest attainable bracket in official Holstein Clas- 
sification—-she exemplifies outstanding dairy type as well as con- 
sistently tremendous production. On Nov. 30, she met the calving 
requirement involved in the completion of an official record in the 
Ten Months Division — a testing program emphasizing both heavy 
and regular reproduction — with a husky new calf. 


~-The Holstein-Friesian Association 








The Baffling Case of Five Sick Calves 





ALLED to a farm, a Pike 

county, (Missouri) veterin- 
arian found 5 of 11 calves down 
with a serious illness. At first 
baffled, he correctly diagnosed 
the trouble as nitrate poisoning 
from newly harvested silage. A 
Howard county farmer lost sev- 
eral hogs, discovered they were 
poisoned by microscopic algae in 
his pond. Cattle on a Chariton 
county farm suffered from severe 
cases of fescue foot. 


They are typical of troubles 
that are out of the ordinary but 
still cause losses on your farm. 
Sometimes an unfamiliar disease 
is not new —it’s merely newly 
recognized. 

For up-to-date information we 
consulted with experts at the 
Missouri School of Veterinary 
Science—including Dean A. H. 
Groth, Dr. L. D. Kintner, and 
Dr. A. A. Case. We also have 
checked the new USDA Year- 
book “Animal Diseases,” for ad- 
ditional information. 


Here, we can touch briefly on 


Condensed from Missouri 


An interesting article which describes some of the 
out-of-the-ordinary livestock diseases . . . 


Ruralist 


Cordell Tindall 


newer livestock diseases. If you 
have trouble, we suggest you call 
your veterinarian at once. 
immediate 
concern is the problem of nitrate 
poisoning. Forage crops grown 
on soils with high amounts of 
nitrogen may be dangerous fol- 
lowing dry weather. Unused nit- 
rogen is found in plants as nitrate. 
If there is considerable nitrogen 
available in the soil, but the plant 
can’t use it because of lack of 
moisture, or because of lack of 
balance of plant nutrients, plants 
may contain a high per cent of 
nitrate. 


Perhaps of most 


It’s 
not fair to say that nitrogen fer- 
tilizer poisons livestock. It does 
not matter one bit where the nit- 
rogen comes from. Heavy appli- 
cation of manure may prove to 
be just as dangerous as commer- 
cial nitrogen. Doctor Case, who 
has made extensive studies of 
nitrogen poisoning, points out 
that a Kansas veterinarian found 
plants with as much as 19 per 


Let’s get one thing clear. 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Kansas City, Missouri 
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cent nitrate before 1900, long be- 
fore modern nitrogen fertilizers 
were developed. 

However, we need to examine 
the practice of applying large 
amounts of nitrogen fertilizer to 
crops that will be fed to live- 
stock, Doctor Case suggests. Re- 
sponse in yields to applications 
of nitrogen have been so great 
some folks neglect to keep plant 
foods in balance. Here is a field 
that needs more careful study. 
There is no need to be too 
alarmed, and certainly no reason 
to reduce purchases of nitrogen 
fertilizer. But we do need to be 
aware of the dangers. 


Dairy Cows Began to Abort 

Nitrate poisoning apparently 
takes several forms. Last summer 
dairy cows on a farm in Lincoln 
county began to lose their calves 
by abortion. In all, 17 calves 
were born prematurely, even tho 
cows had been tested and found 
free of brucellosis. 

The cows were being fed Sudan 
grass that was being chopped 
daily. The Sudan had been 
heavily fertilized, some of it with 
chemical nitrogen and some with 
heavy applications of barnyard 
manure. The entire field had re- 
ceived heavy applications of fer- 
tilizer thru the year. Also, the 
field was irrigated to give extra 


growth. 


Doctor Case was consulted. 
The Sudan was tested for nitrate 


and found to be high. Doctor 


Case suggested feeding extra mo- 
lasses and mixing the chopped 
Sudan with other feed. Losses 


soon stopped. 


There is more danger of nit- 
rate poisoning with freshly- 
chopped feed, apparently. Dr. 
Ralph Hulen reports he was 
called to a farm and found 5 of 
11 feeder calves down and in 
critical condition. At first he was 
at a loss as to the cause of the 
trouble, but he questioned the 
owner about feed. The calves 
were being fed silage that had 
been harvested just a week earlier. 
All the calves were saved. 

The USDA Yearbook of Agri- 
culture for 1956 states that the 
nitrate level in plants depends 
largely on the amount of nitrate 
in the soil, altho other unidenti- 
fied factors are present. “When 
the nitrate content exceeds 2 per 
cent dry weight of the plants, 
such forage is dangerous to feed 
and may cause poisoning,” the 
yearbook says. 

“Cattle, sheep, and horses are 
susceptible, but poisoning occurs 
more frequently in cattle. 

“The symptoms of nitrate pois- 
oning include staggering gait, 
muscular tremors, blue coloration 
of mucous membranes, rapid and 
labored breathing, marked dila- 
tion of pupils, and coma. Death 
results from asphyxiation.” 

Doctor Case also reports that 
vitamin A content of the blood 
is low when nitrate poisoning is 
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present. Even tho the animals are 
getting plenty of vitamin A in 
their feed, they apparently can- 
not make use of it. 

Nitrate poisoning also occurs 
from cattle grazing in stalk fields 

that’s known as cornstalk pois- 
oning. According to Doctor Kint- 
ner, this is more frequent in hand- 
picked stalks than in machine 
picked stalks. The machine breaks 
the stalks. 

This poisoning usually hits 
about 2 weeks after turning in, 
but it can kill half of the herd 
at once. 

How to know when stalks are 
ready for grazing? A chemical 





Favorite pet of Spain's 
King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella in 1500 was a possum 
brought back from the Amer- 
icas. 
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test can be made for nitrate pres- 
ent. Altho cornstalk poisoning 
is more frequent early in the sea- 
son, it may hit as late as Febru- 
ary. 

Let’s look at some of the other 
newer diseases. One of the most 
serious is leptospirosis, which oc- 
curs in several animals. Actually, 
it first was described as a disease 


of man. In livestock, it is most 
commonly found in hogs and 
cattle. 


Leptospirosis is an unpredict- 
able disease. There are many 
symptoms, and they vary greatly. 
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In cattle, there are 3 types of the 
disease — acute, sub-acute and 
sub-clinical. 

Cattle affected acutely may die 
in 2 or 3 days. Cattle show a 
severe depression and weakness, 
there will be no milk flow and 
symptoms may be similar to ana- 
plasmosis. Pregnant cows will 
abort. Veterinarians advice: un- 
less the animal is a very valuable 
one, real treatment is almost use- 
less. 

In the sub-acute form, symp- 
toms are milder, and the one re- 
liable one is ‘abortion. The dis- 
ease is very difficult to detect in 
sub-clinical cases which may serve 
as Carriers. 


Vaccination is the only answer 
in controlling the disease, veter- 
inarians believe. Vaccination will 
check spread of the disease. 

Symptoms in hogs, according 
to the yearbook, include slow gain 
in weight or pronounced nervous 
and digestive disturbances. Poor 
appetite, fever, frequent urina- 
tion, mild conjunctivitis, weak- 
ness of hind legs, stiffness and 
drowsiness all occur in varying 
degrees in infected herds. Serious 
losses from abortion or dead new- 
born pigs may result. 

How can one be sure this is the 
disease causing the trouble? 
There’s an agglutination test now 
available. Your veterinarian may 
be able to make it for you. Or 
he can have it made. 

One of the most serious dis- 
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eases to affect sheep is blue 
tongue. It is a virus disease and 
was of African origin. About 10 
years ago it was reported in Tex- 
as, also in California. 

It appears to be affecting Tex- 
as feeder lambs being shipped 
into the other states. It was first 
noted in Missouri about 2 years 
ago. The disease shows up about 
2 weeks after lambs arrive. Symp- 
toms include lameness, ulcers on 


sensitization. 

In this disease, ears get thick 
and nose swells. Control is quite 
simple—graze sheep at night. 

Earlier we mentioned another 
kind of poisoning, from algae in 
water. The kind that cause pois- 
oning are blue-green—and micro- 
scopic. It usually is caused by 
wind blowing algae to one side 
of the pond so animals get a con- 
centrated dose. This last sum- 
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sourl from arid areas and put on 
lush pastures also suffer from an- 
other disease known as big head. 
It’s caused from green coloring 
in plants known as_ porphyrins 
or pigment. Skin is sensitive to 
sunburn, and as a sheep’s body 
is covered with wool, it’s the head 
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cause of this trouble. When 
mixed with other grasses there 
appears to be little danger. Only 
when big, hungry cows eat as 
much as 600 pounds of pure fes- 
cue do we need to fear trouble. 

A new disease for Missouri is 
rhinotracheitis, or “red nose” of 
cattle. This is a disease that was 
first reported in some feed lots 
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present. Even tho the animals are 
getting plenty of vitamin A in 
their feed, they apparently can- 
not make use of it. 

Nitrate poisoning also occurs 
from cattle grazing in stalk fields 

that’s known as cornstalk pois- 
oning. According to Doctor Kint- 
ner, this is more frequent in hand- 
picked stalks than in machine 
picked stalks. The machine breaks 
the stalks. 

This poisoning usually hits 
about 9 onalen abbnw beemmianne fa 
but it 
at onct 
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serious is leptospirosis, which oc- 
curs in several animals. Actually, 
it first was described as a disease 


of man. In livestock, it is most 
commonly found in hogs and 
cattle. 


Leptospirosis is an unpredict- 
able disease. There are many 
symptoms, and they vary greatly. 
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In cattle, there are 3 types of the 
disease — acute, sub-acute and 
sub-clinical. 

Cattle affected acutely may die 
in 2 or 3 days. Cattle show a 
severe depression and weakness, 
there will be no milk flow and 
symptoms may be similar to ana- 
plasmosis. Pregnant cows will 
abort. Veterinarians advice: un- 
less the animal is a very valuable 
one, real treatment is almost use- 
less. 


How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 


"| enjoy Farmer's Digest and find it so valuable 

that | would like you to quote me a price on all 

Fa issues since 1945. 

complete library for reading and reference.’ 
& 


| will bind them and have a 
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"One article in Farmer's Digest made me at least 
a thousand dollars. 


is the best investment | ever made." 
* * ms 


‘Had | subscribed to your magazine years ago, 
farming for me would have been 


| can say your magazine 


much more 


| won't be without it again. 
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losses from abortion or dead new- 
born pigs may result. 

How can one be sure this is the 
disease causing the trouble? 
There’s an agglutination test now 
available. Your veterinarian may 
be able to make it for you. Or 
he can have it made. 

One of the most serious dis- 
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eases to affect sheep is blue 
tongue. It is a virus disease and 
was of African origin. About 10 
years ago it was reported in Tex- 
as, also in California. 

It appears to be affecting Tex- 
as feeder lambs being shipped 
into the other states. It was first 
noted in Missouri about 2 years 
ago. The disease shows up about 
2 weeks after lambs arrive. Symp- 
toms include lameness, ulcers on 
lips and swollen lips. Sheep about 
a year old are most susceptible. 
There can be serious death losses 
from the disease. It can spread 
to ewe flocks, too. 


Best thing to do if an outbreak 
occurs is to isolate infected sheep. 
There’s a vaccine for this disease, 
too, but of course, if there is 
little danger from infection, own- 
ers are not likely to vaccinate. 


As the disease is carried by a 
biting insect, it disappears after 
occurrence of frost in fall. It is 
not contagious, except that the 
biting insect, probably a gnat, 
transfers the disease from one ani- 
mal to another. 

Feeder lambs shipped to Mis- 
souri from arid areas and put on 
lush pastures also suffer from an- 
other disease known as big head. 
It’s caused from green coloring 
in plants known as _ porphyrins 
or pigment. Skin is sensitive to 
sunburn, and as a sheep’s body 
is covered with wool, it’s the head 
that becomes sunburned. The 
disease also is known as photo- 


sensitization. 

In this disease, ears get thick 
and nose swells. Control is quite 
simple—graze sheep at night. 

Earlier we mentioned another 
kind of poisoning, from algae in 
water. The kind that cause pois- 
oning are blue-green—and micro- 
scopic. It usually is caused by 
wind blowing algae to one side 
of the pond so animals get a con- 
centrated dose. This last sum- 
mer a Howard county (Missouri) 
man lost several hogs — altho 
cattle are more commonly killed. 
This is a poisoning similar to the 
“red tide” of Florida. It’s diffi- 
cult to detect in a post mortem 
of the animal. Control is simple, 
too—allow animals to drink only 
from a stock tank, not directly 
from a pond. 


A relatively new type of pois- 
oning of cattle is fescue foot, in 
which extremity of the limb may 
be shed in severe cases. This dis- 
ease apparently occurs only in 
pure stands of tall fescue. 

Tall fescue has proved to be 
a very popular grass in Missouri, 
and it should not be discarded be- 
cause of this trouble. When 
mixed with other grasses there 
appears to be little danger. Only 
when big, hungry cows eat as 
much as 600 pounds of pure fes- 
cue do we need to fear trouble. 

A new disease for Missouri is 
rhinotracheitis, or “red nose” of 
cattle. This is a disease that was 
first reported in some feed lots 
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of Colorado and has spread. 
Cattle affected have an inflam- 
mation of the respiratory tract. 
There have been a few outbreaks 
in dairy cattle. 

Cattle on feed are most likely 
to have an outbreak of the dis- 
ease from 30 days to 5 months 
after being put on feed. The 
disease is believed to be caused 
by a virus. Affected cattle show a 
bloody nasal discharge, breathe 


thru their mouths and cough. 
Saliva flows profusely. 
Most cattle recover but may 


lose as much as 250 pounds of 
weight. The disease usually lasts 
about a week, and many animals 
may come down with the disease 
at once. 

These are but some of the new- 
er ailments troubling livestock. 
We have touched on them only 
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briefly. Other diseases might in- 
clude parakeratosis of hogs, which 
apparently is caused by too much 
calcium in feed. This, at first, 
looked to be more serious than 
it does now. Pigs get over it, 
fortunately. 

Then there’s exfoliative epider- 
matitis of hogs, a skin disease in 
which skin sloughs off. Pigs less 
than a month old become in- 
fected, then bacterial infection 
gets into blisters caused by the 
disease. Cause is not known so 
there’s no cure as yet. There can 
be a death loss of as much as 15 
to 20 per cent. 

Then there’s rhinitis of hogs, 
which breeders are learning to 
live with. Now it’s believed a 
good program of sanitation is the 
best control — also selection of 
gilts resistant to the disease. 


Why Raise Bigger Cows? 


Some dairymen say they don’t like big cows because they eat 


so much. 
much. 


Others say they like big cows because they produce so 
Which is the right way of thinking? 


Dr. W. S. Griffith, Virginia associate dairy husbandman, says 





the 1955 records for New York dairy herd improvement associations 
show some interesting results in favor of bigger cows. For Jersey cows, 
each 100 pound increase in weight resulted in 490 pounds more milk. 
In the Guernsey breed, each 100 pounds increase in body weight 
gave a 750 pound increase in milk production. And, in Holstein 
cows, each 100 pounds additional body weight accounted for 970 
pounds increase in milk production per lactation. 

The big cows eat more, but on the average they produced 
more milk and returned a higher income over feed cost than did 
smaller cows of the same breed, Dr. Griffith says. 


—Virginia Extension 
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Charcoal from 


‘ Farm Woodlots 


2 \ 
2 ys A new chance to make a profit 


a2" ms onan old-time country process. 





AN charcoal-making, one of 

the oldest human arts, be 
revived by the farm owner to in- 
crease income from his woodlot? 
Recent trends seem to indicate 
that it can. From early colonial 
days until the late 1800’s and 
early 1900’s the woodlot was an 
integral part of the farm opera- 
tion. It was the only source of 
domestic fuel and from it the 
owner cut logs for his own use 
or for sale. 

At one time, charcoal-making 
became big business; many large, 
expensive plants were built for 
the recovery not only of charcoal 
but also of acids, alcohols and 
other products condensed from 
the “smoke.” More recently, 
chemical technology has devel- 
oped methods of producing the 
liquid products from other ma- 
terials at less cost than from wood. 
There Is A New Charcoal Market 

Charcoal for industrial pur- 


Condensed from 


The Rural New Yorker 
H. W. Hicock and A. R. Olson 


poses will probably still continue 
to be made by large charcoal 
companies with sufficient capital 
and large enough wood supply 
to insure sustained output. In 
recent years, however, there has 
been a large increase in the 
amount of charcoal used for rec- 
reational purposes. This market, 
although seasonal, appears to be 
stable enough to warrant setting 
up of small charcoal-making in- 
dustries in the woods either by 
individuals or by small coopera- 
tive groups. 

Using the cinder block kiln, it 
is possible to produce charcoal for 
about $55 per ton bagged in 100- 
pound sacks at the kiln ready for 
delivery. This estimate is based 
on wood at $20 per cord, labor at 
$1.50 per hour, a charge for de- 
preciation of equipment and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of $1.00 per 
ton, and a recovery of 900 pounds 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, New York City 
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of charcoal per cord of wood 
coaled. 

The current price of charcoal 
in the Northeast in large quan- 
tities, either loose or in large 
sacks, is about $65 per ton. This 
same charcoal, packaged in paper 
bags of a size convenient for back- 
yard barbecue or lakeside picnic, 
retails at the rate of $140 to $200 
per ton. The difference between 
a $55 cost of production and 
either the ton-lot price of $65 
or the retail price of $140 to $200 
per ton in small quantities seems 
attractive enough to merit con- 
sideration as a business enterprise 
either on a wholesale or retail 
basis. 


These figures should be re- 
evaluated in the light of condi- 
tions in the locality where the 
charcoal is to be made. An in- 
dustry to supply the recreational 
market can be as large or as small 
as the operator wishes and can 
start on a small scale and be 
built up as the demand increases. 
It can include the whole opera- 
tion from the tree stump to re- 
tail sales, or the wood can be 
bought, coaled and the charcoal 
sold in bulk lots at the kiln. A 
particularly favorable setup would 
be in connection with a sawmill 
from which slabs can often be 
purchased at a much lower price 
than round wood. 


Fancy Charcoal Not Necessary 
At the present time briquets 
made from charcoal are much in 
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demand at an appreciable in- 
crease in price per pound over 
lump charcoal. Aside from the 
fact that briquets are somewhat 
cleaner to handle and are less 
bulky, they are no better than 
lump charcoal for many pur- 
poses and usually inferior for 
cooking. Briquetting is an aux- 
iliary operation after the char- 
coal is made. Machinery for 
briquetting is expensive and a 
plant to briquet less than about 
15 tons of charcoal per day is 
not practical. A briquetting plant 
is not small business, although 
one could be used cooperatively 
by a number of charcoal makers 
to good advantage. 


The oldest type sod or pit kilns 


are probably not feasible mainly 
because success with them de- 
pends largely on the skill of the 
operator and also because they re- 
quire almost constant attention 
during coaling. Their successors, 
the brick beehive kilns in capa- 
cities up to 90 cords, are open 
to essentially the same objections 
as the sod kilns. They are some- 
what more efficient, but large 
sizes are quite expensive. For the 
small business, what appears to 
be needed is an efficient, small 
kiln which can be built at a cost 
of $2,000 or less. 

It should be simple enough to 
operate successfully by anyone fol- 
lowing simple instructions and not 
require constant attention during 
the coaling period. Two such 
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kilns have been used successfully 
in the Northeast. One is the 
New Hampshire Kiln, a modifi- 
cation and improvement of the 
Black Rock Kiln developed at the 
Black Rock Forest at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., and the other 
is the Connecticut Charcoal Kiln 
which was developed at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

The New Hampshire kiln is 
fabricated of steel, is semi-port- 
able and holds three-fourths cord 
of wood. The Connecticut kiln 
is built of cinder blocks and has 





Any increase in net income 
for most farmers in 1957 will 
have to come from more ef- 
ficient farm operation, say 
farm economists. 





been constructed in sizes from 
one to 12 cords. It is not port- 
able as a unit but it can be taken 
down and reassembled at a new 
site. Three complete cooks per 
week can be made with the New 
Hampshire kiln. This is also the 
approximate cycle for the one- 
cord Connecticut kiln if water is 
used in cooling; the larger cinder- 
block kilns take appreciably long- 
er. Both kilns function by the 
admission of air, and they restrict 
the number of air inlets and 
smoke outlets so that very little 
attention is required during the 
coaling operation. Either one can 
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be adapted to a considerable de- 
gree of mechanization. Many 
kilns of similar type have been 
developed abroad. 


In conversion to charcoal, 
wood shrinks in both volume and 
weight. This is due to loss of 
water and other volatile materials 
that pass off as vapors or gases. 
If charcoal is sold by volume, it 
does not matter whether heavy 
woods such as maple and oak or 
light woods like pine or basswood 
are used. But if it is to be sold 
by weight, a greater weight of 
charcoal will be recovered from 
a cord of dense wood than from 
a cord of light wood. In addi- 
tion, dense woods make harder 
charcoal. Best results are obtained 
if light and dense woods are 
sorted and carbonized separately. 
A higher yield will be recovered 
from seasoned wood than from 
green; seasoned and unseasoned 
wood should not be coaled in the 


same burn. 


Wood contains about 49 per 
cent carbon, six per cent hydro- 
gen, 44 per cent oxygen, and one 
per cent nitrogen and ash, while 
charcoal is almost pure carbon, 
ranging from 75 to 95 per cent. 
In the coaling process, water, or- 
ganic acids, alcohols and gases 
are driven off as vapors. Yet, de- 
spite these changes, charcoal still 
retains the anatomical features of 
the wood from which it was made. 
The source wood can be identified 
about as well from a piece of 
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firm charcoal as it can in its 
matural condition. 

On ths other hand, the funda- 
mental principle behind the art 
of charcoal making is relatively 
simple. If wood is heated in the 
presence of adequate oxygen 
(air), combustion is complete and 
the end products are carbon di- 
oxide, water and ash. If, however, 
the oxygen supply is restricted, 
combustion will be incomplete 
and the wood will be merely 
charred. 

The following operations sched- 
ule for the two-cord Connecticut 
Kiln is typical in general prin- 
ciples, but not in minute detail, 
for the New Hampshire Kiln and 
other kilns which function by ad- 
mitted air. When wood is piled 
in the kiln, paper or oil soaked 
rags, kindling and partially 
charred brands are placed near 
the ground at about the center of 
the structure. Wood to be coaled 
is then close-piled above and ad- 
jacent to the kindling to fill the 
kiln. After closing and sealing 
the door opening, a fire is started 
in the chimney stove to maintain 
a strong draft. Simultaneously 
the kindling is fired through small 
openings called firing ports on 
either side near the ground. 

The effect of these two steps 
is to allow free burning for sev- 
eral hours to create a carboniz- 
ing or hot zone in the center of 
the kiln near the roof. When 
this stage i¢ reached, the firing 
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ports are closed, the chimney 
draft is reduced by about half 
and air is admitted through four 
air openings located near the 
ground at each corner. In re- 
sponse to chimney draft and air 
entering at the corners, the hot 
zone spreads gradually through 
the wood mass toward either end 
and downward. When glowing 
charcoal is visible at the air in- 
lets, coaling is complete. These 
steps take from 40 to 48 hours 
after which the kiln is carefully 
sealed and left in this condition 
for several days while the char- 
coal cools down. 

The days of the old charcoal 
burner are past. He often disap- 
peared into the woods, taking his 
secret with him and emerging 
months later with his high-rack 
wagons loaded with charcoal. His 
product was a potent factor in 
the development of many indus- 
tries but he had little time or 
inclination to write about his art 
and frequently his techniques 
died with him. Today enough is 
known and recorded so that any- 
one who wishes to do so 
practice the art. 


can 


Charcoal-making is not white 
collar work but modern, mecha- 
nized tools can be used to re- 
lieve it of many of its disagree- 
able features and it is one of the 
few uses for low grade wood that 
can currently be employed in 
woodlot improvement without 
large capital investment. 

















Irrigation Water Management Pays 


The remarkable achievement of a New 
Mexico dairy farmer in developi 
conservation program which includ 
management of irrigation water .. . 


od the 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


R. L. Strong, Soil Conservation Service 


HE SUCCESS of L. G. Zart- 


man, of Albuquerque, N. 
Mexico, proves that proper man- 
agement of irrigation water is one 
of the more important, if not the 
most important, conservation 
practice on irrigated farms. 


Grant Zartman operates an 85- 
acre dairy farm 6 miles south of 
Albuquerque. His farm was chos- 
en by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for a demonstration of con- 
servation practices in 1942. He 
became one of the first coopera- 
tors with the Tijeras Soil Con- 
servation District when it was or- 
ganized in 1945. He attributes 
much of his success to proper ir- 
rigation water management and 
other conservation practices that 
he has applied on his farm. His 
theory is that successful farming 
and conservation go together. 

A native of Indiana, Grant 
came to New Mexico in 1934 and 
bought his present 85-acre farm. 
When purchased, much of the 
land was in trees, brush, and 
river dunes. Irrigation water was 
applied in a haphazard manner, 


the water being allowed to take 
the course of least resistance, with 
no regard to soil types or field 
layout for efficient operation. 

Grant started reorganizing the 
farm at once and when the Soil 
Conservation Service offered tech- 
nical assistance to farmers who 
would cooperate, he asked for 
that assistance. 


Gradually, the land was cleared 
and the fields leveled for more 
efficient use of irrigation water. 
He learned to make his own engi- 
neering surveys for land leveling 
and irrigation system layouts. 
Though Soil Conservation Service 
engineers are available to help 
him, he prefers to do most of 
his own engineering. He believes 
that by so doing, he has a bette 
understanding of what is to be 
done, thus getting a better job. 

The first step towards proper 
application of water was to level 
the land already in cultivation. 
To accomplish this, at a cos' 
within reason, some fields were 
leveled on a contour, some were 
benched, others were made flat. 


Reprinted from Sot] Conservation, Washington, D GC. 
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At the time the fields were lev- 
eled the ditches were laid out 
and built. Concrete turnouts, 
drops, and checks were installed 
to facilitate the handling of 
water. 

Zartman began to study the 
water application on his fields 


The farm population of the 
United States has been de- 
creasing about 600,000 a 
year since 1949. Farmers 
who have remained on the 
land have achieved record 
breaking harvests on about 
the same acreage and with 
30 per cent less labor, re- 
port officials with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 








and found that some fields were 
not responding as they should. 
When the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and Extension Service wanted 
to conduct irrigation trials and 
soil judging contests, he offered 
his fields for this purpose. 
Through these trials he realized 
that various soils took water dif- 
ferently. Grant then asked SCS 
to make a detailed soil survey 
of his place. After this was done 
he releveled some fields, and 
even changed the direction of 
the nrigation runs on others to 
conform to soil types, so as to get 
proper application of the water. 

He now knows about how 
much water to apply and how 
often to irrigate each field. 
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Never letting a year go by with- 
out taking advantage of the 
Government’s Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation pro- 
gram of assisting farmers to in- 
stall conservation practices, he 
first leveled his land then in- 
stalled the turnouts, checks, and 
drops. About 4 years ago he 
started lining with concrete 
about 1,000 to 1,500 feet of ditch 
annually. He has lined 5,450 
feet of ditch and plans to com- 
plete the job by lining 1,000 feet 
in the spring of 1957. In addi- 
tion, he has installed under- 
ground 1,280 feet of 24-inch con- 
crete pipe. When he finishes the 
lining next spring, his water dis- 
tribution system will be as nearly 
perfect as it is economically feas- 
ible to have it. 

Zartman uses his land to pro- 





Nearly 10 per cent of the 
total U. S. labor force is en- 
gaged in the job of getting 
food from the farmer to the 
consumer. 





duce feed for his herd of high- 
producing Guernseys. He is a firm 
believer in irrigated pastures. The 
other land is in winter grains for 
winter pasture and corn-sorgo 
mixture for silage. The pastures 
are a mixture of orchardgrass, 
ladino clover, and alfalfa. Dur- 
ing the growing season these pas- 
tures will support 3 to 4 cows 
per acre. Any pasture that gets 
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ahead of the cattle is cut for hay. 
In cooperation with the New 
Mexico Extension Service and 
Soil Conservation Service he is 
running a variety test on orchard- 
grass. One of these strains, de- 
veloped at the Soil Conservation 
Service nursery near Bernalillo, 
N. Mex., gives great promise for 
high production. 

Using a corn-sorgo mixture his 
production of silage varies from 
20 to 25 tons per acre. This is 
stored in a trench silo and fed 
during the winter months. 

Zartman fertilizes heavily. He 
says that every dollar spent for 
fertilizers brings him 3 to 5 dol- 
lars worth of crops. He also uses 
large amounts of sawdust and 
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wood shavings for bedding. This 
gives him sufficient manure to 
make a heavy application to each 
acre on the farm annually. 

His farming operations pro- 
duce summer pasture and winter 
silage for his Guernsey herd of 
80 cows and 50 heifers. With one- 
third of the herd young cows, 
the butter fat production aver- 
aged 401 pounds per cow in 1955. 
His milk is sold at a premium 
as certified Golden Guernsey 
milk. 

He buys most of his hay and 
concentrates. He does not feed 
concentrates heavily, believing 
that high-quality roughage pro- 
duces milk cheaper than grain 
feeds. 





Depreciation of Farm 


Machinery a Big Cost 


Modern farms have a large investment in machinery. As trac- 





tors, hay balers, and other items wear out, they depreciate in value. 
This depreciation is a cost of doing business along with the operat- 
ing costs of gasoline, oil, tires, and repairs, Kenneth P. Brundage, 
Farm management specialist points out. 

Brundage cited a recent report by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which shows the rate of depreciation and operating costs 
under certain conditions. On a 160-acre hog and dairy farm that 
is typical of northeast Iowa, for example, depreciation makes up 
half of the farm machinery costs. That means that cash expenses 
for gasoline, oil, tires, and repairs are just about equal to the unseen 
cost of depreciation each year. 

Smaller farms with a heavy investment in machinery that is 
not used as much as on Iowa farms may mean that depreciation 
in value is even greater than the cash costs of operating the equip- 
ment, Brundage explained. Considerable use is needed to make 
larger items of farm machinery profitable to the farm operator, 
he said. —Agricultural Notes 





Sell More... 





Indiana farmers have an interesting solution to 
“=~ the surplus problem. 
education and promotion is designed to step 
up quality, improve marketing and distribu- 
tion, and educate consumers .. . 


Their 


program of 


Condensed from The Nation's Agriculture 


Edna Moore Colby, Indiana Farm Bureau 


NDIANA is attacking the sur- 

plus food problem through an 
intensified program to increase 
consumption. It is directed at 
the local level of production, mar- 
keting, distribution and consump- 
tion. 


“First tell the producer 
what constitutes quality of prod- 
uct. Then we develop more ef- 
ficient methods of marketing and 
distributing that product. At the 
same time the homemaker is be- 
ing told through a long-range 
program of education what she 
should be feeding her family.” 


we 


This is a simple explanation 
by George Doup, chairman of the 
Farmer- Retailer Committee, 
which is the functioning group 
in charge of the program. Doup 
is also vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau. 


An executive secretary, Dr. R. 
B. Wilson, has been employed to 
direct the activities. To date, two 
consumer agents (trained home 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation’s Agriculture, Chicago, 
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economists) have been assigned, 
one each to Indianapolis and Ft. 
Wayne. Others for all large 
cities will be employed as soon 
as trained personnel can be ob- 
tained. : 

These agents work under the 
Extension Division of Purdue 
University and are responsible to 
the county agricultural agent. 
They cooperate with the home 
agent, but unlike the home agent. 
they slant information toward ur- 
ban groups. 

The consumer agent addresses 
social workers, goes into metro- 
politan areas where there is most 
need for education in food values 
and preparation. She tries to 
arouse interest in economy foods, 
believing that a limited budget 
had best be spent for a complete 
and adequate variety of foods, 
rather than for a few expensive 
convenience items. 


If a housewife has not been 
able to get her family to eat pork, 
for example, it may be due to the 
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fact that she had served overly 
fat pork. She turned to more ex- 
pensive meats and cuts and so 
could afford fewer servings per 
week. Consumption in that case 
is lower than it should be for 
the family’s health. The consum- 
er agent instructs in the use of 
powdered milk in low-income 
areas where many homes have 
no refrigerator. 


The consumer agent uses tele- 
vision and radio, newspapers, 
panel discussions in group meet- 
ings, bulletins of food news. 


Since most of the consuming 
public is urban, one might ques- 
tion the use of Extension funds 
to employ consumer agents. But 
the Smith-Lever Act outlined Ex- 
tension’s responsibility as embrac- 
ing all of the people of the United 
States. Specifically, it states that 
Extension Service is to diffuse 
“useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agricul- 
ture and home economics, and to 
encourage the use and application 
of the same.” 


Now being developed is a seal- 
of-quality program. A governing 
board will act as inspectors of 
farm preducts submitted by farm- 
ers of the state who voluntarily 
decide they want to take advan- 
tage of the official seal-of-quality. 
To rate use of this seal, food will 
be graded and packaged accord- 
ing to specifications established 
by the board. It has long been 
accepted fact that the homemak- 
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er will buy food in an attractive 
package more quickly than the 
same food in an open bin or case. 
Thus attractive packaging should 
increase sales. 


Still another phase of the pro- 
gram is dissemination of market 
news, interpreted at the local 
level. Thus the farmer may take 
advantage of a high market if he 
knows what is being offered lo- 
cally. This news program will be 
prepared by Purdue staffers, but 
broadcast over the local station 
with local quotations added. 


In the future this will easily be 
a daily occurrence. John Hub- 
bart turns on the early morning 
markets from the local station 
and finds that today’s supply of 
hogs is short. He decides to sell. 

Mrs. Dinwiddy Bechtol, the 
banker’s wife, sees on the TV 
program that pork is a good buy 
because the wholesale supply is 
abundant. She also copies down 
a recipe suggesting a fruit top- 
ping on a loin roast. “Sounds 
good,” she muses as she starts to 
market. 

At the market she casts a know- 
ing eye over the meat case and 
selects the roast with the least 
fat on it. About the same time, 
Hubbart is told at the stockyards 
that his hogs are pretty heavy. 
He will have to take 50 cents less 
than top for them. “They just 
aren’t selling fat pork any more 
at the grocery store,” he is told. 

As Hubbart goes home he de- 
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cides to market earlier after this. 
“No point in adding weight and 
then taking less per pound,” he 
concludes. 

The purpose of the program 
can be broken down into: 1) in- 
creased sales; 2) uniformity of 


Indiana grown foods; 3) im- 
proved quality; 4) and orderly 
marketing to stabilize prices to 
the farmer through the elimina- 
tion of surplus commodities. It 
is assumed that, other things be- 
ing equal, the percentage of the 
food dollar going to the farmer 
increases as efficiency of market- 
ing increases. 

The first Committee promotion 
was directed at chicken—a most 
successful effort. Another early 
coordinated effort was pork pro- 
motion late last year, when In- 
diana homemakers and diners-out 
were made more aware of pork 
and its place in the diet. 
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Reflecting the success of that 
effort was a 68 per cent increase 
in pork sales in Indiana Kroger 
stores during the last eight weeks 
of 1955. This by far outstripped 
the increase shown elsewhere in 
the organization. Posters, special 
ads, Herman the huge fabricated 
pig which talks —all were put 
into use to stimulate sales. 


In two respects, Indiana’s ven- 
It is backed by 
groups who are competitors in- 


volved in food marketing and 
consumption; and it is not lim- 
ited to the promotion of any one 
commodity. Such a project is a 
natural adjunct to a competitive 
economy. “All groups involved 
will benefit either directly or in- 
directly,” predicts L. E. Hoffman, 
associate director of Purdue Ex- 
tension Service and member of 
the Committee. 


ture is unique. 





A Very Aged Cheese Omelet, Peking Style 


In a Peking restaurant we sampled a dish of suspicious looking, 


obviously ancient eggs. 


“They are not spoiled, and they do not have a revolting odor,” 


observed our Chinese host graciously. 


they have been cured.” 
consistency. 


“They are preserved eggs; 


Inside the shell was material of cheeselike 


“In Europe,” continued our host, “you preserve milk by turning 
it into cheese. We in China do the same with eggs.” 

Milk and eggs are both essentially protein foods, so they might 
be expected to undergo a similar form of chemical transformation. 
Preserved eggs taste like cheese, and it is not surprising that in a 
nonmilk country they have for centuries filled the function of cheese. 


—William H. Adolphi, in Harper’s 











Some Sods Save Orchard Moisture 





SELECTION of grass sods 

will help conserve moisture 
in apple orchards, according to 
recent research. 

Researchers tested 7 different 
sods at the Graham station near 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, during 
the 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 
seasons. 

The grass sods—Kentucky blue- 
grass, timothy, Chewing’s fescue 
and redtop — used less moisture 
and drew their needed moisture 
from shallower depths than the 
legume sods of white Dutch clo- 
ver, Ladino clover and alfalfa. 
Moisture not used by the grass 
sods would be available to trees 
whose roots extend beyond the 
depth of moisture depletion. 

According to the scientists, 
the depth of moisture depletion 
by the legume sods could reduce 
the size of fruit and growth of 
the trees during seasons of short 
rainfall. Taking an average of 
1952, 1953 and 1954 seasons (in 
1951, the various covers had not 
yet become established as sods) 
the grass sods had 3 times more 
moisture at the 24-inch depth 
than the legume sods on the driest 


Grass sods are more efficient than legumes in 
saving moisture .. . 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Ralph Hamilton 


day of the season. The grasses 
had one fourth more moisture 
at this depth than the legumes 
at the 40-inch depth. 

In addition to the fact that 
the legumes used more moisture, 
the researchers point out that 
legumes bring other problems in- 
to orchards. For instance, Buf- 
falo tree hoppers that attack le- 
gumes also may injure young 
trees. In extreme cases, these 
hoppers have killed trees or so 
badly damaged them that re- 
placement was necessary. 

Some apple growers have also 
complained of poor color of fruit 
from trees on alfalfa sod. 

These tests provided an answer 
to another question often posed 
by apple growers: Does mowing 
orchards during the growing sea- 
son conserve moisture. 

On grass sods, mowing saved 
substantial amounts of moisture 
in early summer but small 
amounts in late summer. 

On legume sods, mowing did 
not have much effect either way. 

The amount and length of time 
that moisture is conserved by 
mowing depends upon the avail- 
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. 
able moisture in the soil. If mois- gest that mowing the orchard 
ture is short at the time of mow- again in late summer or early fall 
ing, or soon after, or if moisture may be a good practice in years 
is short in late summer, less when the supply of moisture is 
growth takes place and moisture _ plentiful. 
is conserved in larger amounts. 
On the other hand, when . . : 
, is important to the production 
there’s abundant moisture, the 
mowed grass sods grow fast and 
by early August may be using as_ fruit. Proper sod covers can do 
much or more moisture than the much toward making maximum 
unmowed grass sods. use of rainfall which does not 
As a result, the researchers sug- greatly exceed fruit tree needs. 


An adequate supply of moisture 


of high yields of top quality 


Cattle May Soon Bite Back 
at Heel Fly Grubs 


Entomologists have been working for a long time to find an 
insecticide that can be fed or injected into the bodies of beef cattle 
to destroy heel-fly grubs before they bore holes in the hide on the 
animals’ backs. 





Many insecticides have been tried and rejected either because 
they were ineffective or because residues remained after their use. 


Latest news on this front is that an apparently successful sys- 
tematic insecticide (one that works internally) has been found. It’s 
Dow ET-57, an organic phosphate chemical with an almost un- 
pronounceable name — 0,0-dimethy] 0-2,3,5-trichlorophenyl phosphor- 
othioate. Preliminary tests, conducted by the U.S.D.A. and several 
state experiment stations, indicate that one dose, given orally to an 
animal just after the heel-fly season ends, will move throughout the 
body to destroy both northern and common species of grubs before 
they break through the hide. 


ET-57 will not be available commercially, however, for some 
time. Although considerable research has been done, it will take 
at least another year to investigate fully its effects on treated ani- 
mals, possible residues in meat and dairy products resulting from 
various size doses, the most practical means of administering the 
insecticide, and its performance in different geographical areas. 


—U.S.D.A. 











Two Million Farmers Need a Substitute 


for the Mule 


A veteran agricultural engineer tosses a challenge 
to farm machinery manufacturers . . . 


G. B. Gunlogson, Agricultural Engineer 


URING the last several years 

various economic factors 
have given emphasis to the grow- 
ing disparity between the so- 
called “small” or low-income and 
“big” farms. The term “small” 
is somewhat ambiguous in defin- 
ing size of farms. Actually a 40- 
acre truck farm may be a bigger 
and more profitable operation 
than a 400-acre grain farm. This 
disparity derives largely from the 
difference in productiveness of 
our farm lands. Some farms have 
high productive potentials. Others 
are unproductive. The good farm 
lends itself to efficient operation. 
It can be and usually is highly 
mechanized. The poor farm can’t 
afford the modern machinery now 
available. 

The cost of farm labor is about 
four times higher than it was 20 
years ago and in many sections 
of the country it is both scarce 
and incompetent. Many small 
operators, especially in the South- 
east, depended for a long time 
on horses or mules and simple 
types of implements. Now the 
horse has practically disappeared. 


In fact, it is hard to find a horse 
collar except in an antique shop. 

It is difficult to carry on any 
farming operation without power 
and certain other equipment. At 
the same time, the cost of modern 
power machinery has advanced to 
a point where it is now largely 
beyond the economic reach of 
roughly 40 per cent of all farms 
in the country. 

This increased cost of modern 
farm machinery is accounted for 
not only by higher costs of labor, 
materials, taxes, etc., but also the 
many refinements which have 
been built into modern machin- 
ery, such as high speeds, time and 
labor saving features, more pre- 
cision engineering, etc. This ma- 
chinery has gone a long way in 
providing increased capacity and 
time and labor saving efficiencies 
for farmers who have productive 
land and adequate capital. 

Two years ago I talked with 
a number of farmers in the Red 
River Valley in North Dakota. 
On one farm which I visited two 
brothers were farming five quar- 
ters of land and had nearly 600 
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acres in crop. They estimated 
that with the machinery they 
had they could do all the work 
on these 600 acres in just a little 
over 100 days and hire very little 
outside help. The gross returns 
that year from this land were 
close to $24,000.00 which would 
figure about $12,000.00 per man 
or $120.00 per work day. 

Modern machinery has made 
similar accomplishments common- 
place in many farming areas. 
But there is a vast number of 
farms that are not adapted to 
nor can they afford much invest- 
ment in machinery. 

Here is the number of farms 


by income groups according to 
1955 census: 





GROUP A 

$2,500 or more income ......... 2,101,000 
Group 8 

$1,200 to $2,499 income ....... 763,000 
Group Cc 

$1,200 or less [including part- 
time, residential, etc.) ....... 1,919,000 
Total number of farms ....... 4,783,000 


The census reports that only 
2,525,206 of these farms have 
tractors. Since the total number 
of tractors reported is 4,185,205 
it means, of course, that many 
farms have two or more tractors. 

It is estimated that Group A 
farms have at least 80 per cent 
of all tractors, Group B possibly 
15 and Group C less than 5 per 
cent. It can be assumed, I think, 
that other machinery or mecha- 
nization follows in about the 
same proportion. 
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Some economists argue that 
the “poor farms” should be aban- 
doned and that the occupants 
take jobs in industry. This, in 
my opinion is not the answer at 
all. In fact, many of these fam- 
ilies now have some off-farm in- 
come and the farm is their way of 
life. Small farmers form an im- 
portant segment in our free en- 
terprise system. In many areas 
they occupy a position of inde- 
pendence and free choice between 
industry and farming. 

When it comes to farm sizes 
the trend for many years has been 
upward, but one-third of all 
farms are still under 50 acres in 
size and another 800,000 are un- 
der 100 acres. 


Challenge and Opportunity 


Can the industry offer a type 
of power equipment that will 
meet in a measure the work re- 
quirements and come within the 
income limitations of this large 
group of “small” farms? = It 
would in effect provide a modern 
substitute for the mule and it 
would usher in a new day for a 
large number of people living on 
farms. It would open up a sub- 
stantial new market for the in- 
dustry. 

There is not much experience 
to go on and there are few ma- 
chines now in use that meet these 
requirements. However, there 
are certain developments and ob- 
servations worthy of mention. 

1. The garden tractor and the 
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large assortment of tools and at- 
tachments that have been devel- 
oped to go with it are of some 
interest here. This equipment 
sells at a low price and yet a great 
deal of service and dependability 
have been built into it. The trend 
in design has been an interesting 
development to watch, embrac- 
ing versatility, handy change of 
attachments, and a wide assort- 
ment of tools—all serviceable but 





Milk fever usually occurs 
the first 24 to 28 hours after 
calving. Experimental tests 
now show that new vitamin D 
supplement will help prevent 
milk fever. 








relatively cheap. Most of these 
tractors are equipped with 2 to 
5 horsepower air-cooled engines. 
The sales have grown from a 
few tractors twenty years ago to 
about 200,000 in recent years. 
This year sales may be down and 
I suspect that it may be partly 
due to the very large number 
of power mowers being sold, 
many of which are supplying 
power for the same gadgets. 
The primary market for this 
equipment has not been the farm- 
er but rather the suburban dwell- 
er who has an acre or two to play 
with. The large number of small 
farms under discussion here needs 
something much beyond the “gar- 
den” variety in power and ca- 
pacity yet these farms are not 
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sufficiently large or productive to 
afford the conventional type of 
modern equipment now available. 


2. There are two or three 
makes of tractors now on the 
market which come close to the 
requirements but they are too 
costly. This modern “steel mule” 
under discussion would probably 
have a 9 to 12-horsepower engine 
(possibly air-cooled, V-belt drive, 
etc.) Simplicity, accessibility and 
low price are prime requirements. 

Hydraulic equipment and sim- 
ilar refinements would have to 
be sacrificed for simplicity and 
low price. In most cases the farm- 
er does not have the productive 
possibilities to enable him to 
capitalize on his time at a high 
figure but he is interested in a 
good substitute for a team of 
horses. 


The tractor by itself would not 
fill the bill. A wide assortment 
of simple and readily attached 
tools would be essential to make 
the venture practical and appeal- 
ing to the buyer. A “package” 
of tractor and perhaps six of 
these tools could be loaded on 
a trailer for staging demonstra- 
tions of this “40 acre” economy 
line. 

3. Obviously, the market for 
such a tractor and some of the 
equipment would reach beyond 
the small farm. This would make 
a practical outfit on larger farms 
for hauling wagons and for a 
variety of light work. In fact, it 
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might fit some industrial jobs. 
The introduction of such a line 
of machinery would find wide 
interest and support because 
much publicity has been focused 
on this group of land owners. 


The attempts that have been 
made by at least two promi- 
nent manufacturers to meet these 
requirements lave not failed but 
they have fallen short, more by 
lack of selling than by engineer- 
ing. 

First we have to sell the idea 
that we can meet the mechanical 
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requirements and income limita- 
tions of this type of farm. 


Where the engineering has 
failed has been by way of too 
much refinement resulting in 
costs that are beyond this mar- 
ket. Various recent developments 
of methods and materials includ- 
ing air-cooled engines, V-belt 
drives, etc., may suggest new ap- 
proaches to the type of engineer- 
ing needed to produce a low cost 
tractor. 


This is a new challenge for the 
machinery industry. 








Weaning Causes Only Temporary Weight Loss 


Weaning does not always slow down weight gains in calves, 
according to a recent trial in Montrose county, Colorado. 

William R. Culbertson, county agricultural agent, said eight 
weaner calves . . . four steers and four heifers . . . were selected 
at random from the herd of George Lindfelt. The calves. were 
weighed on the morning they were taken from their mothers. On 
the first morning of weaning the calves were weighed in a snow 
storm indicating a heavy shrink could be expected. Weights were 
taken one week later, and again two weeks later. 

The calves were fed only hay during the period. The weight 
figures show that each calf put on an average daily gain of just 
under two pounds a day. 

Some of the calves might have been at least partly weaned 
before they were taken from the cows, Culbertson said, since sev- 
eral of the calves gained weight during the first week after wean- 
ing. Some lost weight during the first week, but they made enough 
gain during the second week so that they completely recovered the 
loss and maintained the high average daily gain for the two-week 
period. 

Feeding and management before and after weaning will in- 
fluence the amount of shrink, Culbertson explained. More such 
weight trials will be made to test the effect of various factors on 
shrinkage loss in weaner calves. —Colorado Extension 




















IHE power and frequency of 

lightning, nature’s most spec- 
tacular phenomenon, are of spe- 
cial significance to America’s 
farm families. 

Six thousand times per minute, 
lightning strikes somewhere on 
this earth. Every time it does, an 
awesomely powerful interchange 
of electric current takes place be- 
tween sky and earth. Each bolt 
is equal to several million times 
the voltage contained in the spark 
jumping the sparkplug-gap in 
your automobile. 

Here are the reasons why 
farmers need lightning protec- 
tion: 

1. Lightning causes 37 per cent 
of all farm fires. It is the No. 1 
cause of barn fires and the sec- 
ond biggest offender in fires de- 
stroying rural homes. 

2. Lightning kills uncounted 
thousands of farm animals every 
year, sometimes whole herds at 
a time. In one case in Utah, a 
single stroke killed 504 sheep. 

3. Lightning strikes 10 times 
every year within a half mile 
radius of the average farmstead. 


LIGHTNING: 


Don't Let It Happen To You 


Ten times a year lightning strikes within a 
half mile of your farmstead. Manufacturers 
now say they can provide absolute protection. 


In some areas the frequency is 
greater, in others less, but there 
are no geographical barriers for 
this destructive element. Any 
farm anywhere is a target. 


4.Lightning causes more than a 
hundred million dollars in prop- 
erty damage each year. Again the 
majority of losses occur in farm 


communities. 


5. Lightning kills more than 


600 Americans and injures thou- 
sands annually. Nearly all deaths 
and injuries occur in rural areas. 


Fortunately lightning, while it 
cannot be prevented, can be com- 
pletely controlled. With a prop- 
erly installed and maintained, 
grounded lightning rod system, 
your home, barns, and other farm 
buildings are safe. No building 
thus protected has ever been 
damaged. 

How Lightning ‘Happens” 

To best understand how light- 
ning protection works, it is neces- 
sary to know something about 
lightning itself. 


Countless electrical charges are 
always located in the earth. Dur- 
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ing electrical storm periods these 
charges are increased by induc- 
tion from overhanging electrified 
clouds. Then the ground charges 
swarm all over each other in 
a frenzied attempt to reach a 
point as near as possible to the 
opposite charges above. This high 
point may be the chimney of your 
house, a power pole, silo roof, 
or a cupola atop the barn roof. 


When the attraction of earth 
to sky charges great 
enough, the two charges leap to- 
ward each other across the layer 
of non-conducting air between, 
and collide with a terrific explo- 
sion. Oddly enough, while the 
leader stroke travels from a neg- 
ative-charged cloud, the more in- 
tense stroke comes from the elec- 
trified earth field of positive 
protons. 


becomes 


This frenzied rush of ground 
ions to join with their cloud op- 
posites, is the cause of most dam- 
age. 

The core of the lightning bolt 
is about 34-inch thick and con- 
tains millions of volts of poten- 
tial and thousands of amperes 
of current. Around the core is a 
t-inch thick channel of terrifi- 
cally-heated air. The accompany- 
ing thunderclap is caused by 
the heating, ionizing, and explod- 
ing of air molecules. 


The path of the stroke is in 
reality the climb or the ladder of 
electrical ions up the walls of your 
home or barn. Since wood, con- 
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crete, brick, tile and other build- 
ing materials are very poor con- 
ductors of electricity, these sub- 
stances hinder and resist the elec- 
trical flow. 

This resistance is so great that, 
as the electrical charges finally 
manage to push through, friction 
develops terrific heat, which sets 
fire to inflammable materials and 
causes others to expand violently, 
crack and fall apart. This is why 
buildings, if not protected, are 
so frequently damaged or totally 
destroyed when struck by light- 
ning. 

How a Lightning Protection 
System Works 

Lightning sometimes hits a 
tree, skips to the house, goes 
through it from nail to nail -or 
wire to wire, and then enters the 
ground by way of the water pipes. 
Or lightning may first hit one 
house, leave it relatively undam- 
aged, and then leap over to cause 
great damage to a nearby home 
or building. Or it can strike a 
barb wire fence, travel along it 
for hundreds of yards, perhaps 
killing a cow or two near the 
fence, and then for no apparently 
good reason, stop and enter the 
earth. 

What lightning is seeking in its 
erratic course is merely the path 
of least resistance between earth 
and sky. A good lightning rod 
and grounding system provides 
that easy path. More often than 
not, it is the upsurge or break- 
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away of the positive electrical 
charge in the earth or building, 
that causes lightning to occur and 
to damage the structure. 

An effective lightning protec- 
tion system removes this danger, 
as the bolt from the ground will 
travel along a smooth highway of 
metal conductors. The horde of 
electrical charges flow along these 
conductors in preference to the 
walls, rooftops, and chimneys of 
the buildings. When they reach 








James Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, warns farmers must 
prepare to compete with 
other industries for workers in 
the present tight labor mar- 
ket. 

In a speech, he said “while 
the wages of farm workers 
have risen five-fold in the 
past twenty years, they are 
still far below those in in- 
dustries competing with ag- 
riculture for available labor.” 





the air terminal tips, these up- 
ward surges or charges are quick- 
ly dissipated into the surround- 
ing air or neutralized by the 
cloud charges at a safe distance 
above the structure. 

When lightning strikes down 
from the sky, the system provides 
a route for the destructive bolt 
of electrical charges to be con- 
ducted safely to the ground: The 
system protects the structure by 
preventing the discharge from 
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passing through any non-conduct- 
ing materials. With the lightning 
protection system, a building is 
assured absolute protection be- 
cause all friction, heat, and dam- 
aging results of fires are elim- 
inated. 


Rules Are Important 


Installation of lightning protec- 
tion on a farm is an area where 
only experts are advised to tread. 
Reasons for this are that there 
are several requirements that must 
be met to make the system effec- 
tive. Moreover, insurance rates 
on a building protected with a 
rodding system are normally 10 
per cent lower. And if this in- 
surance rate concession is made, 
the rodding system must remain 
effective or you lose that protec- 
tion. 

For these reasons, the property 
owner should always demand that 
a new installation be made in ac- 
cordance with the Code for Pro- 
tection Against Lightning as pub- 
lished by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and require the receipt 
of an Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Master Label on the completed 
installation before investing any 
money. This Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Master Label is the 
property owners assurance that 
the materials used meet with the 
strict requirements of the Lab- 
oratories and that the installation 
has been made in compliance 
with the Code. 


To further increase the value 
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the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
will inspect not less than 25% 
of each listed installer’s work in 
the field annually at their own 
choice and without the knowledge 
of the installer and if any devia- 
tions from the Code are found 
the installer must return to the 
farm at his own expense and 
make any corrections, additions 
or improvements required by the 
Laboratories. These requirements 
naturally make the installer doub- 
ly cautious in performing each 
job perfectly since he has no 
knowledge which installation will 
be chosen for inspection by the 
Underwriters nor can he request 
the inspection of any specific in- 
stallation. 


The Master Label is recognized 
by all Stock Fire insurance com- 
panies for the maximum credit 
allowable in the Insurance Rates 
for any Lightning Protection Sys- 
tem in savings over the years. 

For these reasons, the Lightning 
Protection Institute advises that 
a new protection system be 
checked by Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, and that an existing sys- 
tem also be inspected by a quali- 
fied person after remodeling or 
other structural changes. Systems 
that pass an inspector’s critical 
eye are tagged with a “Master 
Label” plate, and often qualify 
you for insurance rate adjust- 
ments that are large enough to 
pay for the lightning protection 
system in savings over the years. 
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Here are some of the elements 
of a properly-designed lightning 
protection system: 

Air terminals or rods are locat- 
ed on all prominent parts of the 
house, barn, or other farm build- 
ings. These rods should extend 
at least 10 inches above ridges, 
chimneys, dormers, cupolas, and 
other projections, and should be 
spaced not more than 20 feet 
apart. Each rod should be con- 
nected to cables so that it has 
two paths to the ground. Othe: 
metal bodies likely to receive a 
direct discharge, such as hay 
tracks, litter tracks, guy wires, 
wire fences, metal roofing, and 
the like, must also be connected 
to the lightning conductor. 


There should be at least two 
grounds—copper cable or copper- 
clad steel rods—extending at 
least 10 feet into permanently 
moist ground. Grounds should be 
at least 2 feet away from foun- 
dation walls. Television anten- 
nas and electrical service wires 
should also be connected to 
grounds, and be equipped with 
protective devices. 

It is evident from all these 
facts that a wise investment on 
a farm is a lightning protection 
system, properly installed. Once 
this system is installed, it is im- 
portant to keep it maintained 
and doing its job. Too often, 
lightning rod cables are damaged 
and left dangling in the air. 
Lightning protection is important. 
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HE G.I. of World War II 

with his dehydrated potatoes 
and powdered eggs was a touch- 
ing figure much loved by car- 
toonists. But these processed 
foods in the soldier’s messkit, even 
though somewhat tasteless, were 
a real achievement for USS. 
scientists who were given the vital 
wartime task of preserving fresh 
food in nonperishable form. 

Agricultural research is_ still 
concerned with this important 
job—except that the goal is the 
peacetime one of expanding out- 
lets for U.S. farm products in 
today’s highly competitive mar- 
kets. 

To meet this challenge, U.S. 
research scientists are converting 
such foods as fruits, vegetables, 
and milk into products that use 
a minimum of shipping and stor- 
age space, and that do not re- 
quire refrigeration. At the same 
time, these products are a far cry 
from World War II’s powdered 
eggs and dehydrated potatoes. 
They now have both flavor and 
nutritive value. 

Powdered Fruits, Vegetables 
Fruit and vegetable powders 







Reprinted from Foreign Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Science Helps Expand Foreign Farm Markets 


New processes and products offer opportunities 
for selling more farm products to foreign countries. 


Condensed from Foreign Agriculture 
John Wheeler, Agricultural Research Service 


rich in natural flavor have now 
been developed. An orange juice 
powder that dissolves instantly in 
water to make a juice with nu- 
tritive value almost equal to that 
of fresh orange juice is already 
available commercially on a lim- 
ited basis. By saving space it re- 
duces shipping costs drastically. 
For instance, 64 oranges weigh 
about 25 pounds. When pressed 
into juice they weigh about 8 
pounds, and when made into 
powder, only 1 pound. 

A lemonade powder is being 
produced on a pilot-plan scale, 
and tomato powder is reaching 
the commercial stage. Research 
is also under way to produce 
other fruit and vegetable powders 
for beverages, dry food mixes, 
soups, and sauces. 

Potatoes still lend themselves 
best to dehydration, but scien- 
tists have evolved entirely new 
methods, and even new products. 
Potato granules, now being man- 
ufactured on a substantial scale 
by several companies, are made 
by adding previously dried pow- 
der to mashed potatoes to reduce 
the moisture content, then granu- 
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lating the moist, friable powder 
and drying it. Potato flakes, still 
being market-tested, are produced 
by cooking the potatoes, mashing 
them, drying in thin sheets to 
about 4.5 per cent moisture, and 
finally breaking them into flakes. 
When milk or hot water is added 
to either the granules or flakes, 
they make a light, fluffy mash 
that is difficult to distinguish 
from mashed potatoes. 


Probably one of the most im- 
portant projects that agricultural 
researchers are tackling is whole 
milk powder. Some _ problems 
still remain to be solved, but a 
whole milk powder, with fresh- 
milk flavor and nutrition, plus 
easy reconstitution and good 
keeping quality, should lead to 
a marked increase in milk con- 
sumption. 


Dehydrofreezing Process 


An entirely new process called 
dehydrofreezing is being watched 
with interest by processors. In 
this process, the fruit or vegetable 
is partially dried and then pre- 
served by freezing. The space and 
weight economy is the same as 
for dehydrated foods, but the 
products themselves are more 
convenient to use and retain their 
freshness as in frozen foods. De- 
hydrofrozen apples, however, have 
a much firmer texture when 
thawed than apples frozen the 
usual way. Since products with 
reduced moisture content can be 
successfully used in manufactured 
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foods, there appears to be a wide 
market for foods processed in 
this way. And even though de- 
hydrofreezing costs are slightly 
more than those of freezing, sav- 
ings in transportation and stor- 
age generally offset this extra 
expenditure. 


Significant advances are being 
made with farm commodities in 
the industrial field. Inedible ani- 
mal fats, of which the United 
States exported about three-quar- 
ters of a million tons in 1955, 
are now being used to produce 
vinyl stearate and vinyl epoxy- 
stearate, both agents for making 
plastics flexible. As a result of 
research, some 170 million pounds 
of these inedible fats will be used 
for feeds for beef cattle, swine, 
sheep, poultry, and hogs this year; 
and detergents produced from 
animal fats will soon be compet- 
ing with synthetic detergents. 

The versatile soybean has been 
given new marketing opportu- 
nities. Polyamide resins from 
soybeans are the basis of the new 
“dripless” paints, as well as for 
heat-sealing glassine paper and 
other food packaging materials. 
Much interest in these new uses 
for polyamide resins is reported 
in foreign countries; and since the 
U.S. soybean crop for 1955 
reached a record 372 million 
bushels, an expanded market for 
this commodity may have a 
noticeable effect on U.S. farm 
economy 
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Around the Clock 


Sheep Feeding Increases Profits 





HARLES WALLER started 

out to learn one thing about 
sheep feeding and ended up learn- 
ing several things he hadn’t fig- 
ured on. 

When he started his sheep feed- 
ing operation, everyone told him 
that at a maximum he could feed 
five sheep for each foot of feed- 
er space. Waller wondered, if 
you could feed five sheep per 
foot during the day, why you 
couldn’t feed 10 sheep per foot of 
feeder space if you left the lights 
on all night. He tried it, and it 
works; in fact he has found that 
by leaving the lights on all night 
he can feed 15 sheep per foot of 
feeder space. 

Not only that, he has found 
that night fed sheep eat more 
and as a result gain more per 
day. A sheep will eat about three 
pounds per day if fed during the 
day only; by feeding day and 
night a sheep will consume over 
3% pounds if fed straight grain 
cubes and over four pounds per 


day if alfalfa hay is added to the 


A man who feeds up to 65,000 head 


a year has some suggestions you can 
ae 


Condensed from Western Farm Life 


Don Razee 


ration. By watching the self 
feeders it has been determined 
that over half the feed consumed 
in a 24-hour period is eaten at 
night under the lights. 

“If the sheep want to eat at 
night, we'll feed them at night,” 
Waller says. 

Waller’s feeding operation is lo- 
cated at Roswell, N. Mex., where 
he has run as many as 65,000 
sheep through the pens in a year. 
He has a 10,000 head capacity 
at any one time. He keeps them 
on feed about 60 days, then they 
are sold direct to packers. 

The Waller feeding formula 
consists of 25 per cent grain, ten 
per cent molasses and 65 per cent 
alfalfa. To this basic formula five 
pounds of Aureomycin or Terra- 
mycin is added per ton. 

The feed is ground, mixed and 
pelleted in Y%-inch by 1-inch 
cubes and fed in self-feeders. 

“Low grade hay is used when 
available. The hay used is often 
bleached, stemmy, black and 
moldy. We prefer this off hay 


Reprinted by permission from Western Farm Life, Denver, Colorado 
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to good grade alfalfa, because the 
sheep eat it just as well and it is 
much cheaper,” Waller explains. 


When we are unable to obtain 
this off hay at reasonable prices 
we mix good alfalfa with low- 
grade, cheap roughages such as 
oat straw, cotton-seed hulls or 
sorghum bundles on a 50-50 
basis. 


Waller uses sorghum grains, 
because they are available in the 
area, but he uses corn, barley, 
and some wheat when the price 
is right. 

The above ration has been fed 
in 30, 40, 50 and 60 per cent 
concentrations, and Waller has 
experimented with changing ra- 
tions throughout the feeding per- 
iod. But test lots on 20 or 25 
per cent grain rations have shown 
more feed efficiency than any of 
the others, and have given equal 
finish, but the feeding period has 
to be lengthened two to five days. 

“This year we are using both 
barley and maize as grain ingre- 
dients. We prefer maize as the 
lambs like it better, but barley 
was cheaper when the cubes were 
made up and it was available in 
good supply,” Waller says. 

Blackstrap molasses with 60-70 
per cent brix content is used. 
Over a period of years experi- 
ments with several feed formu- 
las using high and low amounts 
of molasses, from 5-14 per cent, 
have been tried. More than 10 
per cent is too much in nearly 
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every case, causing scours and in- 
creasing death loss as well as 
lowering feed efficiency. 


“I prefer the 10 per cent form- 
ula, but only if the price of mo- 
lasses is lower than that of 
grain,’ Waller explains. “How- 
ever, I think 5 per cent is the 
minimum to be used unless the 
price of molasses becomes pro- 
hibitively high. 

“I have never tried our cubes 
without molasses, but I suspect 
that the lack of molasses would 
make them unpalatable to a point 
where decreased daily feed con- 
sumption would cut feed effi- 
ciency,” Waller ventures. 

This is the third year Waller 
has used either Aureomycin or 
Terramycin on a large scale. 
They have proved very beneficial 
in increasing feed efficiency and 
reducing death loss. Death loss 
is running less than ¥% of 1 per 
cent on each 40,000 head of 
lambs. 

The feeding pens are well 
lighted all night long, and from 
50-70 per cent of the feed is con- 
sumed from 5 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Lambs are sorted every two o1 
three weeks for size and ability 
to stay full and do well in their 
pens; this usually results in a top 
pen, a medium pen and a tail- 
end or cut pen. 

The biggest pen holds 1250 
lambs, giving about nine square 
feet of pen space per lamb. 
Eleven or 12 lambs per foot of 
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self-feeder space is figured and 
even more than this during the 
last two weeks of finishing per- 
iod for a top-quality set of lambs. 
This amount of space holds waste 
to a minimum, and makes the 
lamb eat better. 

The pens have running water 
in each corner. It’s a_ small 
trickle, about the size of a pen- 
cil, running into a shallow V 
trough six to eight inches deep. 


SHEEP FEEDING 





At a big livestock show, a 
city man watched the dairy 
hand grooming a Holstein 
cow for the show ring. Pres- 
ently the city man asked, 
"What's the cow's name?" 

"It's Cynthia Rosabella De- 
Jerquine the sixth of Sus- 
quennah Hill." 

"Isn't that pretty long?" 

"Mister," retorted the bo- 
vine groom, “when you play 
chambermaid to a bunch of 
milk cows, you got lotsa time 
for talk.” 





During the first 30-40 days of 
the feeding period salt contain- 
ing six pounds of phenothiazine 
and six pounds of tobacco dust 
per 100 pounds of salt is used. 
This mixture is satisfactory 
throughout the feeding period, 
but straight salt is just as good 
for the last half of the period, 
and it is much cheaper. 

“I have tried mineral concen- 
trates free choice in the salt 
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troughs, but I am not convinced 
it helps any,” Waller offers. “I 
never drench or vaccinate for 
over eating. This is probably be- 
cause I am lazy, but anyone 
would have to pay me more than 
the value of the practice in order 
to experiment in our lots. 


“Our gains average .42 pound 
per head per day with some al- 
most double that average on ap- 
proximately 3.7 pounds of feed, 
starting with a 70-pound lamb 
and feeding for a period of 50- 
60 days. 


All lambs are sheared within 
two weeks after they go on feed. 
Therefore, mostly long-wool or 
crossbred type lambs are fed be- 
cause the first shearing yields 
more wool and higher priced 
wool. And, such lambs will make 
a number one pelt by the end of 
the feeding period. 

An experimental test lot of 
crossbred lambs made an average 
of .89 pound of gain per head 
daily on four pounds of feed over 
a 41-day feeding period. At the 
same time a test lot of fine wool 
lambs on the same ration gained 
.32 pound per head daily and 
consumed 31% pounds of feed per 
day over a 63 day feeding period. 

Labor costs are held to a mini- 
mum. Under the Waller system 
of feeding, it is unnecessary to 
employ expert or even exper- 
ienced laborers. The lots can be 
empty today and full tomorrow 
and require very little special 
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preparation. One or two willing 
workers, with a few hours of in- 
struction can become top feeding 
hands in a few days. Two men 
care for 10,000 lambs. 


Gains have varied depending 
on condition, size, weight and 
type of lamb. Daily gains have 
varied from .35-.80 of a pound 
a day. Generally, a daily gain 
of .40-.50 is obtained on healthy 
feeder lambs of 70-75 pounds 
when placed in dry lot with self- 
feeders holding 6000 pounds of 
cubes. : 

Under the old twice -a- day 
hand feeding methods, a feeder 
was considered to have done a 
good job of feeding if the net 
daily gain averaged .25-.27 pound 
over a 130-140 day feeding period 
necessary to fatten all the lambs. 
Under the self-feeding cube sys- 
tem the average feeding period 
is from 75-90 days. 

Waller has found that when 
grain prices are out of line with 
alfalfa hay, particularly, when 
slight rain-damaged or stemmy 
alfalfa of the second or third cut- 
ting can be bought at a discount 
compared with good hay, he can 
lower the concentrate from 25 to 
20 per cent, and by extending the 
feeding period, obtain economical 
gains, although daily gains will 
be somewhat lower. 

Processing costs for cubes vary 
from $8 to $10 aton. But, Waller 
believes that this cost is less than 
the feed can be fed to the lambs 
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in bulk under the old method of 
feeding, considering waste and 
the present level of wages for 
labor. Waller has built three 
large tin sheds, open on one side, 
which serve as a protection for 
the lambs when they are shorn 
from December to February. 


For storage of cubes and con- 
venience of feeding, Waller erect- 
ed a platform along the rear side 
under each shed. An opening or 
trap door permits the feeder to 
fill the large self-feeders just be- 
low the platform. With each self 
feeder holding two to three tons 
and one feeder to each 500-700 
lambs, it has to be filled only 
once or twice a week. Except for 
two or three days when the lambs 
are first received, the feeding of 
baled hay has been eliminated. 


All cubes are aged two to three 
weeks. Waller believes they are 
better than when they are fresh 
from the mill. Cubes a year old 
give just as good results as newer 
cubes, provided they have been 
stored in such a fashion as to 
keep them palatable. For this 
reason Waller prefers sacked 
cubes for storage. 


Cube feeding of lambs allows 
each lamb to gain and fatten in 
accordance wtih its inherent abil- 
ity to eat and convert feed to 
flesh. As a result some lambs 
will finish out quickly. By syste- 
matic sorting of the flock, such 
lambs can be marketed at a con- 
siderable savings in feed. 
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Farm Electrification 

By R. H. Brown. Published by 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

City. $7.00 

Concentrated information 
about farm electrification. De- 
signed especially for ag college 
students but a practical reference 
book right on the farm. Chap- 
ters cover wiring practices, resi- 
dential use of electricity, farm- 
stead planning, wiring farm 
buildings, lighting, heating, mo- 
tors, etc., in non-technical lan- 


guage. 


The Farmer Gives Thanks 
By Samuel R. Guard, editor of 
Breeder's Gazette. Published by 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. Cloth- 
bound. $1.00. 


If you like A Farmer’s Prayer 
which appears in each issue of 
Farmer’s Digest, you are sure to 
like this little book. Prayers are 
by the same author. 64 pages. 
Pocket size and cloth bound. 


Christmas Trees for Pleasure 
and Profit 

By Arthur G. Chapman and Rob- 

ert D. Wray. Published by Rut- 

gers University Press, New Bruns- 

wick, New Jersey. $3.75. 

Written to be a complete guide 


and tell how two to a hundred 
acres can be turned into a profit- 
able hobby or business venture by 
growing Christmas trees. Covers 
the subject in lively and readable 
style, telling how, when, where 
to plant, and giving information 
on care of trees, harvesting, and 
marketing. Illustrated with pho- 
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tographs and drawings. With a 
list of suggested literature and 
an index. A good book if you 
are thinking about putting land 
into softwood trees. 


The New Revolution 
in the Cotton Economy 


By James H. Street. Published by 
University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
line. Published March 9, 1957. 
$5.00. 


Rapidly growing use of me- 
chanical cotton pickers and strip- 
pers is only a symbol of the rapid 
trend toward mechanizing cot- 
ton production. Achievements in 
plant breeding, weed control, de- 
foliation and ginning aid the 
future. Covers “Why Cotton 
Fell Behind”, “How Mechaniza- 
tion Took Hold”, and “The 
Social Consequences”. A com- 
prehensive book with an unusu- 
ally complete bibliography. 


The Grain Trade: 
How It Works 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice- 
President’ of Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago. Published by Exposition 
Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, New York. $6.00. 


If the fluctuations of the grain 
market are a puzzle to you (as 
they are to most farmers), this 
handbook will answer many of 
your questions about the market. 
Tells what determines supply and 
demand. Covers futures, hedges, 
spreads, etc. In textbook style 
by a man who should know his 
subject. 
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ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 





Alfalfa Meal improves Roughage ..Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of Future .......... «Nov. 1956 
One Feed for Another .......... -Dec. 1956 
GREPNES cc cccccccccccceesceocees Jan. 1957 
Roughages as Feed ............+ -Feb. 1957 
FERTILIZERS 

More for Fertilizer Dollar ........ April 1956 
New Look Fertilizer ............+. May 1956 
Fertilizer and Soil Structure ...... June 1956 
Making Money with Fertilizer ....Oct. 1956 
Fall Fertilizing Pays ............ «Nov. 1956 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer ........ -Nov. 1956 
Fertilizer Prescriptions ...........- Jan. 1957 
Gostiiaay Gem .ccccccscccccccecs Feb. 1957 
FORESTRY 

Money from Trees .......-..2+5- April 1956 
Fertilizing Forest Trees ..........+. Feb. 1957 
Wood Chip Business ............. Feb. 1957 
FRUIT 

YO Oc cctscscucreoes Feb. 1957 
GY GUND Socucocccavcesents Feb. 1957 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

Long-lived Alfalfa .............. April 1956 
What is Good Hay? ............+. May 1956 
French Alfalfas Look Good ....... May 1956 
More Feed Value from Alfalfa ....May 1956 
New Vernal Alfalfa ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
inoculate Legumes .......... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Put Fruits To Sleep ........... ---Oct. 1956 
Pollet Gey ccccccccccecs seeseedune 1956 
Hold High Power Legumes coweweds June 1956 
Artificial Drying ..........+06. ---dune 1956 
Report on Forage Crops ..... ++eeeOct. 1956 
Legumes Need Bacteria .......... Feb. 1957 
HOGS 

Hog Farm Grosses $250,000 ..... April 1956 
Wean ~~ in 3 Weeks? ......... April 1956 
Planned Hog Program ........... April 1956 
Sows Need —_ ~~ candace May 1956 
Cheaper Swine Rations .......... May 1956 
Preserve Cured Pork ...........-. June 1956 
Hogmen Adjust Or Bust ......... June 1956 
Six Sows—Six Ton Pork . Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Better Hog Production ............ Oct. 1956 
Hereditary Defects in Swine ...... Nov. 1956 
Bigger Pigs At Less Cost ......... Dec. 1956 
Selecting Breeding Swine ......... Dec. 1956 
Fast Build-up for Hogs ........... Jan. 1957 
Are You Really in Hog Business? ..Jon. 1957 
Supplements and Swine Profits ...Feb. 1957 
Why Pigs Follow Steers .......... Feb. 1957 
IRRIGATION 

Water—Got Enough? ............ April 1956 
Pasture Ceclgeilen .cccccccccccces June 1956 
Irrigation Loans ............ Aug. Sept. 1956 
Fight Frost with Sprinklers ....... Oct. 1956 
Irrigation—Sure Posture .......... Nov. 1956 
Bentonite May Double Water ....Nov. 1956 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

Alfalfa Weevil Invades North ....May 1956 
New Way To Kill Borers ........ June 1956 
Diazinon Fly Killer ......... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
PASTURES 

Plants Tell to Graze, Mow ....... April 1956 
Haul Pastures to Cows ........... April 1956 
Grass, Legume Seedings Saved ....May 1956 
Better Legume-Grass Seedings Aug.-Sept. 1956 





Change Grazin 


New Pastures for Old .......... -Oct. 
Irrigation—Sure hocmee $ncenenbe . Nov. 
Ton of Protein Per Acre ........ . Nov. 
Which Forage Plan For You? ......Nov. 
Hauling Pasture to Cows ......... Jon. 
POULTRY 

Who Rules Roost? ..............+ April 
Caged LOSS ccccccccccccccccs - April 
Better Hatching Eggs ..........- «May 
Broilers Fed Cheaply on Com ..... May 
Antibiotics for Layers ...........+- une 
Windowless Houses ............- . June 
Good Broiler Management ...Aug.-Sept. 
Cut Costs With Milo ......... ++--Oct 
Retail Poultry Farms Pay ........ Nov. 
Wardens of Jail Birds ....... «++ -Dec. 
“See” GIS ccccssvccccecess Dec. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Sheep Improvement Program ..... April 


Ewes Need Grain Roughage ......May 
Lambs, Wool Combination ..Aug.-Sept. 
More Profits Farm Sheep .........Oct 


Fitting Sheep into Farming ..... -- Nov. 
Improve Sheep By Breeding ..... - Dec. 
How To Feed Sheep ........... . Jan. 
Self-Feed Lambs ............-+++ -Jon. 
Sheep Housing Simple ........... Feb 
SILAGE 

PEE GU. Scncssscedcerctevces April 
More Silage, Cheaper Beef .......May 
Report on Bunker Silo .......... -May 
1,000 Ton Silo ......... .-- Aug.-Sept. 
Make Better Silage ......... g.-Sept. 
Cold Weather Silo Unloading ....Nov. 
SOILS 

Why Cattle Like Other Side of Fence June 
Humus Soil Conditioner .......... June 
Liming Is Urgent .. -++-dan. 
Drainage Pump Reclaims | Acres .++Feb. 
VETERINARY 

Plotting Against Screwworm ...... April 
Know About Bloat ............... 
Paratyphoid Dysente Sheep . dune 
Grub Control in Cattle ........... Oct 
Feat Bet oF Cattle .nccccccccccces le 
CEE o-cceebncousssensescced Nov. 
Guard Against Leptospirosis ......Nov. 
Way To Whip Mastitis ..... eovcce Nov. 
Leptospirosis of Swine ......... .. Jan, 
Internal Parasites of Cattle ...... Feb. 
WEEDS 

New Weed Killers ............... May 
Chemical Control 1956 .......... .June 
Johnson Grass Controlled ...Aug. Sept. 
Control Johnson Gross ........... Oct 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Visitors Discover U.S.A. ......... April 
Soviet Drive for Wheot Feed .... April 
Story of Donald Sanford ......... April 
Farm Fires — — Cececcccocces ay 
Farm ogy MEE ee ae eee . Oct. 
New Silo Disease .............. - Oct 
Treasure of the D Darkness ........ Oct 


Can We Change the Weather? eae Dec. 


Get Whet You Want ............ Dec. 
Atoms for Agriculture ............ Jan. 
Atomic Energy for Farmers ....... Feb. 






A good farm book 
can substitute for 
a lot of unhappy 
farming experience 
and cost you a 
great deal less in 
time and money. 


(7) Ronald Press Co., 


Beef Production. 


Soil Fertility. 


1955. 464 pages. 


Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identify- 
ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
in U. S. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 


(1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

(2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pa 
(3) — State Conese Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
(4) Say, prising So Sumter St., Columbia, S. C. 

(5) ringer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y 


(6) John Wiley & Sons, ae 440 Fourth Ave., New ane 16. 


15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 


N. 
(8) Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Division, , Cliffs, New Jersey 


BEEF CATTLE Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
Diggins and wee SS eS $4.95 
343 p. 1956. (Source 8) ....... 


Profitable Farm Management. Bryant 


and Hamilton. 404 p. 1956. (8) ..36.35 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4th GENERAL FARMING 
Ed. 1955. 420 pgs. (Source 6) $4.76 Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954 
Fitting and Showing Dairy oS SE GE inves vaceenvisdacesene $3.00 
112 p. 1952. (Source 3) ........ Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 
Dairy Production. pissine — Bundy. Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ..... $5.00 
350 pgs. 1955. (Source 8) ..... Agriculture Unadorned. L. S. Wolfe. 
ackground, evolution of cares. 
SWINE PRODUCTION . (Source 4). Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50 
Swine Production. Bundy and ate 
349 pgs. 1956. (Source 8) . .00 LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Livestock and Poultry Production. 
CROPS AND SOILS Bundy, Higgins. 616 p. 1954. (8) $6.55 


Millar. 1955. 436 Animal ~y ee Winters. 1954 


Sees, Cee Te cccnsescckns $6.75 Pe Ty <ccecs caked ennane eed $5.75 
Crop Production: Principles and Prac- Hatchery Operation and Management. 

tices. Ahlgren and Delorit. 639 p. Funk & Irwin. 1955. 349 pages. 

- Cn EE scnecccescavann $6. aera $6. 


Feeding Poultry. Heuser. 2nd Ed. 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 1955. 632 pages. (Source 6) ...$7.50 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Ag- Commercial Poultry Production. Marble 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. — 4 and Jeffrey. (Source 7) ........ $6.00 
Range and Pasture Book. Donahue, VEGETABLES, HORTICULTURE 
Evans and Jones. 406 pages. 1956. Vegetable Production ana B65. 8 
DE ED sitecdevkkcneaecveccaxe $5.60 Work & Carew. 2nd Ed. 1955. 5 


memes, Geamree ]) .occcccocecvce 


FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. Practical Horticulture. speors naka “G 
Managing the Farm Business. Beneke. Teskey. 1955. 374 p. (Source 6) $4.20 


(Source 6) ...$3.96 


Farm Records and Accounting. bas FARM SANITATION 
kins and Heady. (Source 3) DO Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. — Wright. 2nd Ed. 1956. Approx. 358 


1951. 371 p. (Source 8) ........ $3.95 pages. (Source 6). Prob. ..... $4.90 








improtNS, AND, EPREEE ner 
mprove ut Trees of Nort merica 
LIVESTOCK HEALTH and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Davidson. (Source 1) .......... $6.00 
Edited by R. Seiden. How to im- MARKETING 
prove the health ef your entitle. Profitable Roadside Marketing. Don- 
sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which aldson, Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) 
ae to =e for best results, Pan eC 
owest cost, n prevention and 
treatment of diseases, parasites, VETERINARY 
common injuries. The advice of ideet Health Enc — Seiden 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 624 p. 300 Illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 
624 pages, 300 illustrations. $7.50 This listing of farm books is a service to 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc. ovr readers and to publishers. For informa- 
Stak Geena Soe eS em oe 
ere Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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EVERYBODY'S 


READING 


FARMER'S 


DIGEST 





It just goes to show that farming is like 
any other business. You have to keep in- 
formed to succeed with it. That is why 
Farmer's Digest is important to so many 
farmers and growing in popularity every day. 
If you are not already a subscriber, send us 
a subscription today. Our rates are $2.50 
for one year, $4.50 for two years, $6.50 for 
three years. Mail to — 


FARMERS, DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


OP A ALIN GLE ett ye ae Pee ae OP gn oe 


Farmer's Digest Can Sell For You 


Our magazine is an unusual one, of- 
fering an unusual opportunity if you 
have a special product or service to 
sell. We reach farmers who obviously 
want to read. You reach them, too, 
with even a small ad in Farmer's 
Digest. Write Box 404, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, for rates and information. 


a 





FEEDER PIGS FOR SALE 


Ride the rising hog prices all the experts 
are predicting. Get in now with some tough, 
hardy, crossbred, cold-weather feeder pigs 
from northern Wisconsin. Grown on small 
farms away from disease-dangerous swine con- 
centrations of the cornbelt. Each pig veter- 
inarian inspected, ear tagged and serum 
treated. All pigs delivered to your dooryard 
with health certificates and shipping permits. 
For prices and delivery, write PIGS, 151 
Jackson Street, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 


AN IDEAL 
SIGN 


With Choice of 
Breed Pictures 





Finest, most 











beautiful signs eve 
slteced a son YOUR NAME HERE 
Take your choice 
of 17 different 





true-type breed il 
lustrations in full 
color. A fine sign builds prestige, helps you 
sell breeding stock, dresses up your place 

All signs painted in color on both sides 
Metal panels with new metal frames. Size 
24" x 


IMustrations Available 


Guernsey Milking Shorthorn 
Jersey Leghorn Rooster 
Holstein Turkey Gobbler 
Ayrshire White Holland 
Brown Swiss Turkey 

Hereford Rhode ood Red 
Angus Hereford Ho 
Shorthorn Hampshire Sheep 


Polled Shorthorn General Farm 

GN COMPLETE with your choice of breed 
picture above and up to 20 letters of your 
name or farm name on both sides, plus 
scroll bracket illustrated above. Shipped ex- 
a Ge. TD kadbcsvecdscewes $18.20 


EXTRA LETTERS over 20 included in sign price, 
20c each. 


REFLECTORIZING OF LETTERING on both 
OSG n0020002 See Ad ee re $ 4.00 
Farm Signs, Box 404 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





NOW! Keep Back Issues of The National 
Geographic, Reader's Digest, Farmer's Digest 
Neat and Handy As Books. 


New, low-cost magazine files convert treas- 


ured old copies into protected library vol- 
umes. Covered with leather-like, forest- 
green paper, they add distinction to your 


bookshelves Have white, printed labels with 
magazine title plus space for volume number, 
year, etc. Cost far less than expensive bind- 
ing but have many advantages. Six files in 
choice of sizes ove for only $2. me Each 
holds issues 


a Shipped folded {lo 1t. Send 
q check Money Order to 
f " Farmer's Digest, Fort At- 
f ea tag 
YT kinson 3, Wisconsin. 
} 
e7 >| 
a aes; 
= tyy77~” 











Let Your 
Bank Keep 


Your Books 


New farm bookkeeping 
system makes your bank 
book a record of farm 
income and cash expenses 

. your check book a 
record of other farm ex- 
penses. You save time 
and taxes... 


Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
“darn well’ feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 


Secret of the new system—''It lets 
your bank keep your books." It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 


For cash purchases which are easily 
forgotten and difficult to prove, spe- 
cial forms are provided in the Easy- 
Way Deposit Book. 


They tell you 
























































how much cash you withhold from 
deposits and make it easy to match 
up expenditures with cash you handle. 


Have a complete accounting of 
your farm business or only that re- 
quired for your tax return. One farm 
family, using a similar system, fig- 
ured time spent paid them $25.00 an 
hour. Start the new year right. Order 
your Easy-Way System today. Your 
money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied. New low price only $2.45. 
Send your order to — 


FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





